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ERRATA. 

Page 6, line 19, for ** made,*' read "said." 

— 16, — 20, ctfter '* wish'* a comma. 

— 16, — 32, for " angels," read " angel." 

— 35,-33, dtfter ** commanded" a comma. 

— 57, — 5, after " domain** a note of interrogation. 

— 58,— 15 /or"giv6,"rearf"gain." 

— 73, — 21, f(yr « I" read "it," 



now stands in file straan, was a eansideiable fall, and, still 
earlier, a line of rockSy which teoAeteA what is now the Upper 
Ehine an inland lake. It was not till the eleventh oentnrf that the 
Eheingrafs removed the impediments to such an extent that 
vessels of a tolerable size could pass with their cargoes without 
danger, and then only on the left side. The mausthurm (a 
tower on a rock in the river) and the castle of Ehrenfels imme- 
d lately opposite to it, were built about the year 1208. The tolls 
or dues were cdlected there, which all vessels paid on passing. 
But even at that time large vessels were obliged to discharge 
their cargoes at Lorch, to avoid the danger of the Bingerloch. 



PREFACE. 

The scene of the following tragedy is laid in the before-mentioned 
castles of Bromserburg and Ehrenfels. That the time of the 
building of the latter was posterior to the date of the events 
dramatized, I have considered of no consequence, because the 
character I have drawn for its owner is a fictitious one. Not so 
Hans Bromser von Rudesheim. I will therefore quote a short 
account of his unhappy fate from a German author ; the play 
will show where I have departed from, and how far I have 
followed the tradition. 

" Die dunkele Sage von der alten, den Rhein finster anschauenden 
Bromserburg, mit ihrem halb romisch, halb gothischem Baue, 
mahnt an emste, diistere Schicksale und Tod und Untergang m den 
Flu then. Von ihren Zinnen stiirzte sich einst die liebende Gisela 
in den Strom hinab, als ilir Vater Hans Bromser von Riidesheim, 
aus seiner Gefangenschaft zu Palastina befreit, sie seinem Geliibde 
gemasz, als Losungspreis dem Kloster widmen wollte. Als der 
Alte verzweifelnd hinunterschaute, hielt ihm der Fluszgott die 
weisze Leiche des Magdleins entgegen, dasz er sich droben im 
Sturmwinde die Haare zerraufte ; und der wilde Geist der Rache 
ihn durch die Nachte umhertrieb, imd keine Ruhe in seiner Noth 
finden liesz, bis er den Kapuzinem das Kloster zur Noth-Gottes 
erbauete, und seine Sclavenketten darin an heiliger Statte 
aufbangte." 

I remember to have seen at Vienna, in the year 1825, a 

tragedy called, I think, ** Das Gewissen," (I have never been able 

to meet with it since, and only saw it once acted) in which one 

of the characters meets with a fate similar to that of Hans 

Bromser. The plot of the German tragedy, however, differs 

altogether from mine. All the secondary characters are ideal. 

I will take the liberty of observing, that, although the greater 

part of the play is written in blank verse, I have endeavoured, 

particularly in the most tragic parts, to run the lines as much 

as possible into each other, that, in reading or acting, the metre 

may be imperceptible. 

THE AUTHOR. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Graf Karatzay, a KniglU Templar. 

Pfeil, a Page^ in attendance on him, 

Hans Bromser von Hudesheim. 

Degenband, his squire, 

Karl von Ehrenfels. 

Henry de Phjlibert. 

Philip, his servant, 

Berthold, ?iouse steward at Bromserburg, 

Schreck, his servant. 

^^\ > Soldiers in the service of Hans Bromser. 

Gisela, daughter of Hans Bromser. 

Rose. 

Sabine, an orphan. 

Mamalukes qfSaladin, German Soldiers ^ Sfe. Sfc. 

Scene opens in Tiberias ; afterwards is at the Castles of Ehren- 
fels and Bromserburg y on the Rhine, 

Time, 11 87, a/ the end of the second crusade ; immedkUely after 

the taking of Tiberias. 



G ISEL A. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. — Within the Walls op Tiberias, towards the 

Lake. 

Enter Hans Bromser, Degenband, Graf Karatzay, wounded^ 
leaning on Pfeil's shoulder, attended hy a guard of Saladin^s 
Mamalukes, who remain in the hack ground. 

HANS. 

Our troubles multiply, like Alpine heights, 
Mount heaped on mount, until impervious. 

KAR. 

A century of sov 'reign sway the term* 
A million deaths has purchased. 

HANS. 

Now th' red Cross 
(If blood and shame can help t* increase its dye) 
May blush its deepest, trodden under foot 
Of Turkish infidels. 

KAR. 

The dead alone 
Retain unsullied fame ; for the unslain. 
But not unconquer'd, Christian warrior 
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(Grudging the honor which the fallen have reap'd ; 
Who sleep in ignorance of these last events, 
To us so sadly visible) is doomed 
To wear captivity's dishonoring chain, 
To bend his free-born spirit to obedience, 
To bear th* insulting scoff of Mussulmen, 
To see the blessed Saviour's tomb defiled ! 
And p'rhaps be led to death : a captive's death, 
Disarm'd, disgrac'd, an exile and a slave. 

DEGENBAND. 

The smiles of fickle Fortune are eclips'd. 
And fate is clad in mourning for the Christian. 

HANS. 

Just retribution for our feeble deeds, 

When aid from heaven bore our banners on, 

And gave the holy sepulchre to our care. 

That left a single city occupied 

By Turkish power ; an ever-ready chink 

T' receive the wedge that makes our overthrow, 

And bring our conquer'd enemies again, 

Like a returning sea, to break upon us. 

KAR. 

And all so quickly lost, so totally ! 

Life alone left, by which to know that loss 

In all its bitterness. 

HANS. 

Blest liberty 
For ever gone ; my native land and home, 
A dream of pleasures past, for ever gone : 
My child, my dear, dear child, the fairest prize 
Of beauty's lottery, for ever gone ! 
Could I (how vain the thought and futile) gain 
My freedom, as befits a German knight. 
And know Jerusalem's all-hallow'd tomb 
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Open and free to pilgrim's prayer and foot, 

I swear by all the martyred saints above, 

My sword's poor ineffectual efforts should be merg'd 

In offerings of somewhat greater worth : 

My peerless daughter should advance the cause 

Of true religion, by a vestal life, 

(Sullied in Palestine by retrogression) 

And dedicate her earthly span of time 

(Not yet enlighten'd by its mid-day sun) 

To heavenly services and convent rites. 

Nor that alone : for when these eyes beheld 

My native sunlit and vine covered hills, 

My heart should prove its sense of gratitude : 

The wealth of Brbmser should defray the cost 

A monastery's pile might equal by 

Its rearing and endowment — this I swear. 

KAR. 

A vow, the hope of whose accomplishment 
Is cloth'd in robes of nakedness, and thus 
Is worthless. 

(Enter Kampfer.) 

Noble knight, and worthy captain, 
I bring news meet to stagger your belief! 

KAR. 

To stagger our belief! 

HANS. 

Has Saladin 
Employ'd his conquests to our benefit ? 
Set free his prisoners, and even wav'd 
His right of ransom ? has he, say, expell'd 
The Christian forces from the holy city. 
And follow'd up his hardly-eam'd possession 
By tendering an unconditional 
Perpetual right of ingress to the tomb 
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In pious eyes most sacred ? Say, ** he has,'' 
And I may doubt your telling ; little else 
Of which you're herald, in the stead I am. 
Can stagger my belief. 

KAMPFfiR. 

Ah, noble Sir ! 
Another, I perceive, has borne the news. 
To whom my tardiness is second. 

KAR. 

Speak ! 
If you have aught to tell of late occurrence ! 

KAMPFSR to HANS. 

Then have you spoken with a prophet's voice. 

Yet give no credence to the words you utter'd. 

No idle rumour ; a confirm'd decree 

Proclaims the Sultan t'wards his vanquish'd foes 

More generous than whilst they held the war. 

Success has tum'd his tone of wrath to mildness. 

The knights, survivors of the late affray. 

May wake from dreams of captive chains to freedom. 

The -gracious edict's tenor is as thus : 

That all crusaders may forthwith return,^ 

Their arms retaining, to their native lands ; 

That Saladin will free permission grant 

To zealous pilgrims, of whatever realm. 

To offer prayers, and to fulfil their vows 

Within the holy sepulchre of God, 

Henceforward open to their access ; that — 

HANS. 

Hold ! echo of my wishes, which I deem'd 
As hopeful of accomplishment — aye ! less, 
Than that yon cloud, now floating in mid -air, 
Should straight descend upon the earth beneath, 
Whose bosom swells to meet it, and become 
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The solid walls and towers of a fortress ! 
The thing is false ! I will not listen to it. 

KAMPFER. 

In truth, Sir knight, such is the proclamation : 
If false, the falsehood lies with him who wrote it. 

KAR. 

I see before me now a long array 

Of warriors of the order of St. John,' 

And doughty Templars, flank'd by countless knights, 

Butcher*d, when prisoners, by that Turkish tiger: 

They grimly mock my leaning to your speech, 

And prove his thirst for blood insatiate. 

KAMPFER. 

I know not what has tam'd the royal beast; 
His promises to usward write him legless. 

DE6ENBAND. 

Thou canst not mean to trifle with thy leader : 
Thy life should pay the rashness of the sport ! 

KAMPFER. 

Such be the forfeit, if enquiry prove 

The statement I have made, or &lse or groundless. 

I trust to gain my life thereby, not lose it 

HANS. 

Enough; we thank you for your goodly tidings. (Eant Kampfer.) 

KAR. 

Such news will prove a salve infallible. 

If true, to heal my wounds. Come Pfeil, your shoulder; 

111 seek their dressing from more skilM hands. 

PFBIL. 

I trusty my lord, you will not fail to find it. 

(Ea:it Karatzay, leaning on VvjkiLy followed hy a 
part of the gtuird,) 

HANS. 

And may I really revel in the thought 

B 
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(Fediog aMarance of its quick fblfilment) 

That I shaU ftand again, with beating heart. 

Amidst the lovely Rheingau*s woods and dales. 

Its laughing vallies and its fixiwning crags. 

Gaze on the mirror of the broad clear Rhine, 

Beflecting in its face my native bourg. 

And, as I cross the lowered drawbridge, meet 

The casket's &irest gem, my Gisela. 

Ah ! now I think of her, I fain had known 

The Eastern monarch's wondrous clemency, 

£*er I had vow'd so great a sacrifice 

As she to heav'n : yet, *tis the wiU of God ; 

Bromser has sworn it, and it must be done. 

The noble youth. Von Ehrenfels, had made 

A knight deserving such a costly pearl. 

And I remember that I once did say 

She should become the bride of Karl, or none. 

I scarce know what recalls it to my mind : 

'Twas made when they were children, children quite. 

And, has their childish fondness grown to love, 

I do not break my promise to the boy. 

She'll be the bride of none, and so 'tis well. 

But why delay to hear th' report confirm'd 

Of freedom granted to our captive bands. 

And, when confirm'd, reap instant profit from it? 

The earth's next revolution shall not hide 

The golden sun beneath the Syrian wave, 

Before my gallant courser be prepared 

To bear his master from the burning sands 

And palms of Palestine, if treachery 

Be no ingredient of this strange tale. 

And you may follow slowly, Degenband, 

Heading the company of men at arms ; 

That is, the few remaining yet alive. 
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DS6EN]I^AND. 

Sir Hans, ][our bidding shall be duly done, 

I will collect the men with fitting speed, 

And bring them on their way as careMly. (Exit Hans.) 

His peerless daughter lead a vestal life ! 

Nor Karl's, nor convent's booty, shall she be, 

Let but my cunning equal my ambition ! 

As he would cheat Sir Karl, will I cheat him ; 

Time and the devil will point out the way. 

But I must follow on his track like bloodhound. 

Hide on. Sir Hans, and swifter than the wind, 

If you would act, before I'm at your elbow. 

Schelm, let our men be ready for the march 

This night ; away ! 

SCHSLM. 

I shall not need to urge them ; 
Open the cage, your captive bird will fly. 
And not require persuasion to take Yfing, (Exeunt.) 



SCENE II. — ^A Room in Bromssrburg. 

Enter Henry, singing^ rvith a nosegay in his hand. 

A squire went out a wooing 

As the sun peep'd over the hill. 
For he thought it best, as he could not rest. 
Of love to take his fiU, his fill. 

Of love to take his fill. 
I'm fain to think the moon preceding wedlock 
Has quite as much of honey as the month 
That's gain'd that dulcid adjunct : mutual love, 
Expecting Hymen's blessing, makes the heart 
As tender as a child's, or why do I feel 
The wonted roughness of the squire melt. 
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Absorb'd in tenderness : I tune the lute, 
Who lov'd to hand the spear, or draw the bow ; 
Write a love sonnet, who preferred a war song. 
'Tis from anticipation of to-morrow, 
When sacred vows will seal her wholly mine. 
Voila un bouquet worthy of ma belle : 
Maidens' blush roses and forget-me-nots. 
Loveliest of Flora's children, 

Fairest, sweetest flow'r that blows ; 
Cadeau from a faithful lover. 

Hie thee to a fairer Eose. 
Tell her that thy bright companions 

Represent my happy lot. 
Since I can forget her, never. 
Say, I'm her " Forget me not." 
(As Henry hegins to repeat the ahace versed ^ Bose comes in 

unseen.) 

ROSS. 

Prettily said. Sir squire " Forget-me-not ;" 
An efiusion extemporaneous. 
Of course. 

HENRY. 

Ah ! gentle Rose, receive to-day, (Offering the nosegay,) 
This emblem of your beauty, blest to think 
To-morrow you'll accept the hand that holds it. 

ROSE. (Taking the nosegay,) 

Thanks, Henry, shall I own my joy is such. 
To-morrow I expect to refuse thee nothing. 
Oh ! that my gracious lady and the knight, 
Your noble master Karl, could celebrate 
Their nuptials on the self- same day with us; 
'Thad left no further happiness to ask for. 

HENRY. 

Time, thai befriends the persevering suitor. 
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Will, I have cause to know, weave marriage bands 
For them as well as us ; they but await 
Her father, Hans von Bromserburg's return 
From Palestine, so long and much expected. 
Though he approves the choice of Gisela, 
She deems the waiting for her father's presence, 
When he can pray God's blessing on them both, 
A pleasing duty, and one he may expect. 

ROSE. 

May Heav'n then yield her soon both sire and husband. 

And make the duteous child a loving wife ! 

The gallant knight, your master, will attain 

Increased chivalrous honors by th* delay ; 

Again appear triumphant in the lists, 

(At once the envy and the pride of all) 

And gain the victor's chaplet fix)m the hand 

Of Gisela ; or quit the tournament, ^ 

To pledge once more his oft-repeated troth 

Within the Niederwald's sequester'd glades.4 

HENRT. 

That they have both done so with all the force 
That words of love and honor can supply 
Full well I know, and sworn tiU death love's. faith; 
Sealing the compact with a holy kiss. 

ROSE. 

Were you then witness to the same? 

HENRY. 

Not I, 
But Philip, in the chase, when laying wait 
For game in covert in the Niederwald, 
Though unintentionally, heard their vows, 
And saw what I have stated ; thus, dear Rose, 
If I was absent when th' salute was fir'd, 
To record their oaths, th' report has met my ear. 
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ROSB. 

That which you turn to jest, believe me, Henry, 

Will until death by them be held as sacred 

As if the holy service at the altar 

Was not to follow : honor, with him, outweighs 

All earthly vantage, and the sweets of life. 

From virtue disunited, change to gall; 

And she, though cast in Nature's daintiest mould, 

Bears in her breast a high and noble mind. 

Firm to accomplish deeds which justice sanctions, 

And love unbounded prompts her to fulfil. 

Determination to await his coming 

Will but be strengthened when her father comes 

To give her hand to him who has her heart. 

There is not that can move her from her purpose, 

Bromser again within his castle walls. 

Who granted e'er he If ft them (precious boon) 

Sanction to this sweet union of hearts. 

So will we hope a happy termination 

To our dear and noble patrons' course of love. 

But, Henry — 

(Berthold enters.) 

May I, with permission, crave 
The purport of your visit, Mr. Squire ? 
Can I procure — 

HENRT. 

The purport of my visit ? 
Oh ! what a question on la veille des noces ! 
A musty bachelor stamp'd by a word. 

Veux tu bien savoir 

Comment je passe mes jours? 

Econtez un pen, mon cher, 

Je vous dirai tout k I'heure : 

Je danse, je chante, je bois. 
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Et quelquefois fais la cour, 

k chose. 
Quelquefois fais la cour k chose. 
( To Berthold.) Veux tu savoir a qui ? 
(Looking at Bose) Je fais la cour a Hose, 

a Rose, 
Je fais la cour a Eose. 

BERTHOLD. 

Poet of Provencal, and squire to boot, 
Your troubadour accomplishments to me 
Are enigmatical : to German ears 
Your Gallic, too, is unintelligible. 

henry. 
My dad was wrapt in swaddling clothes in France ; 
My mother filPd a Hudesheimer cradle ; 
Their son was bom this side the tortuous Rhine : 
From which three facts these consequences spring: 
That though my mother's is my Fatherland, 
My father's land knows not my mother tongue, 
And yet I gain two tongues, who only know one land. 

BERTHOLD. 

Unwitting of your sire's or mother's speech, 
To me the tortuosity of your own 
Out-twists the Rhine by many, many turns. 

HENRY. 

Know, then, right honest steward, that I came 

But to pour forth th' exuberance of joy, 

With which the thoughts of my approaching love-feast 

O'er freight my impatient heart. 

BERTHOLD. 

The feast I guess'd 
Was that on which your thoughts would seek enquiry. 
Methinks the preparations and arrangements, 
Judicious decoration of the hall, . 
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Ample accommodation 'twill afford. 

Noble supply of flesh and fish and fowl, 

Which, as purveyor, I have stow'd within 

The bowels of the larder, various flasks 

Of Hudesheim's most noted vintages. 

With other richly-flavor'd Bhenish wines, 

Second to that alone : as. Bothenberger, 

Graefinberger, Hochheimar, Markebruner, 

Hattenheimer, Steinwein, Johannisberg, 

Huedesheimer, Asmannshausen, Liebfraumilch, 

Bleichert, et caetera, fitly arrang'd 

In rank and file upon the buttery shelf ; 

The music I've set out and revelries, 

A marriage feast's approved consequent. 

Will gratify my lady's ev'ry wish. 

And prove to all the guests, both fair and gallant, 

Without excepting you, Squire Cantadour, 

The honors of the house of Bromserburg, 

By her regardM Berthold, duly cared for. 

HENRY. 

Talk not of food with love ; love lives on Hope ; 
Is nourished by sighs and stol'n glances, 
Drinks, for support, the nectar of a kiss 
On lily hand ; its most substantial food. 

BERTHOLD. 

Poetic licence states mendaciously 
What eight-and-forty hours could disprove : 
Fast for so long, and your ethereal passicm 
Will vanish into th' air, on which it boasts, 
Cameleon like, to feed. 

HENRY. 

I did not say 
Love feeds on air, good steward, its nourishment 
Is melting looks, and sighs, and tender dalliance. 
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BEBTHOLD. 

I cannot cry your mercy ; treat Sir Love, 
As you have stated, and his looks will soon 
Beseech for meats, his sighs be heard for drinks, 
His tender dalliance change to close caress 
Of good &t capon's thigh, or venison pasty. 

HBNRY. 

Drossy and foul conceit of love ! 

BSBTHOLD. 

Sweet minstrel, 
It may not suit a poet's fire to say so. 
But, doubtless, as a squire, you'll play your part 
Right manMly at board as well as elsewhere, 
The morrow made to day ; which, by the bye. 
Reminds me of the message I am charg'd with — 
To tell you. Rose, our kind and noble lady 
Has found a gentle damsel, whom she approves, 
To supersede you, on the eve of flight 
To Ehrenfels. 

ROSE. 

Ah ! there exists but one 
Regret to mingle with my present joy, 
The loss of her belov'd companionship. 
But, Berthold, tell her oft my hope, that, as 
Her chambers, and the walls of Ehrenfels, 
In distance are a bowshot, such as would 
Bespeak the archer one of feeble arm, 
So be the intervals between our meetings 
In time as short. 

BERTHOLD. 

I wiU not fail your wish. 

(Ewit Berthold.^ 

HENRY. 

I, too, must quit thee, dearest, for a time, 

c 
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To make th* arrangements of thy future home ; 
Then pass m pleasmg thoughts one sleepless night, 
And wait the mom, the fairest of my life. 

ROSE. 

Waking, or sleeping, he your visions bright. 
And I will kill the time, which crawls to-day 
As though it were not wing'd, with my lady. 
Should she have finished yet her evening walk 
Within the favoured shades of Niederwald. 

HENRY. 

Farewell, then, dearest Bose, farewell ! 

Ah ! term delusive, cruel word, 

Which, whilst it bids us well to fare, 
Destroys the greatest bliss on earth 
That friends can feel, or lovers share. 
Adieu, then, dearest Rose, adieu ! 

Nor better that, which seems to own 

The misery that from it springs, 
And gives us to the care of God, 
And to the peace religion brings. 
Au revoir, then, dearest Hose, au revoir. (takmg her hand.) 

'Twere worse than death to part fix)m her, 

Who binds me by a magic spell; 
I shall soon profit by them both. 
And say to all adieus, " Farewell." 
Farewell, adieu, au revoir, mais seulement, jusque ^ demain ; chere 
Hose, adieu, adieu. 

(ExUy kissing his hand on one side 
of tlie stage. Rose on the other.) 
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SCENE III. — In the Niedebwald; a beautiful View 

OVEBJtOOKING THE BhINE. 

KABL and GISELA. 
KARL. 

How cool and soft the ev'ning breeze comes on ! 

Yet, as I court it with my heated breast, 

It fans the fire that ever glows within. 

My passion in its infancy was mild. 

And timid to acknowledge its existence ; 

But, since that blessed hour, when thy sweet lips 

In gentlest accents whisper'd to my ear, 

" Yes, yes, I love thee," coyness and restraint 

Disdain their nat'ral fetters ; language weaves 

No phrases to unfold my sum of love. 

Its weight, its warmth, its boundless constancy. 

GISELA. 

I do believe thee, Earl, as I believe 
That virtue is from heaven, and can add, 
That my affection is a counterpart 
Of all the terms of troth and fond endearment 
Thy heart hath prompted thee to use; its course 
Alone is different : whilst I'd doubts oi thine 
My love was mix'd with cares and fantasies. 
And strength'ning daily, tortur'd as it spread ; 
But once assured of thy attachment, joy 
And peace and calm contentment lull its fears 
To blissful rest, as yon departing sun, 
Which now emits such fiery tints, anon 
Will shed a fainter, (as it nears its home) 
Yet more enduring hue upon the sky. 
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KARL. 

But still our hearts are strung in unison. 

6ISSLA. 

Look down upon the sounding Bingerloch : 5 

How do its waters foam and rage ! above, 

The deep, smooth-surfac'd stream is calm as night ; 

Again below^ their diffrent spirits join, 

And flow in blended concord to the sea : 

So are our loves, dear Earl, so will they flow. 

We are so happy now ! 

KARL. 

Yet shall be happier. 

GISELA. 

Ah ! do not under rate our present joy 
In thinking on the &ture, time will work 
The consummation of our hopes. 

KARL. 

But when ? 

GISELA. 

As soon as you can wish my father back. 

KARL. 

But when will he return, dear Gisela ? 

GISELA. 

Heav'n knows, my Karl, and therefore let us pray 

The time before be short, or if 't be long, 

Our present happiness may make it seem 

That which it is not When, as now, I gaze 

Upon thy £sice, and thou look'st back on mine 

With tenderest regard, I could so drink 

Our mutual draught of love and peace for ever. 

KARL. 

Enchanting angels ! thy benignant mind. 
The fittest resting-place on earth of virtue. 
Has more of heavnly than of human nature, 
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And sbines reflected in thy beauteous face. 
The tenderness that fills thy soft blue eye, 
Th' angelic smile that plays about thy features, 
Entrance my soul the while I gaze upon thee. 
'Tis only in thy absence that I feel 
My happiness diminished, and would wish 
Thee never, never from me. 

GISELA. 

In absence, dearest, my whole heart is with thee; 
And, when we meet again, our heav'n is cloudless. 
How bright, how broad the glorious field of light 
Shed on the faces of those stately trees, 
Oppos'd to the low sun's upshooting rays — 
Oh, 'tis a splendid sight ! 

KARL (aside,) 
And yet the gaunt 
And long-drawn, frowning shadows at their backs, 
As phantoms of the friture, might alarm us ! 

GiSEiiA (continuing. J 
But brighter, brighter £sir the rays of joy 
And hope, which light the roseate hours we pass 
In love's discourse together ! 

KARL. 

True, most true. 
Thy beauty casts a brilliancy around. 
So bright and universal, 't has no shade ! 

GISELA. 

Will it be unbecoming that I own 
My heart sufius'd with rapture, when I hear 
Thee say, that I am pleasing in thine eyes ? 
From other lips it would be fulsome praise. 
And raise a blush ; but, tell me also, Karl, 
Thou lov'st me for the love I bear to thee, 
A love, I ween, synonymous with life. 
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And such may it be prov'd; for death be mine, 
If I do play thee false ! 

KAEL. 

And worse be mine : 
My name be " Craven," and my motto " Recreant," 
If I disgrace the fealty, which, as 
An ever-loving knight, IVe sworn to thee. 
The sov'reign of my heart ! 

6ISELA. 

Oh ! dearest Karl, 
I never, for one moment, thought to doubt 
Thy love, thy constant truth. 

KARL. 

Confiding girl ! 
Nor do I thine, sweet soul ! 

OISSLA. 

Begone, then, doubts 
And foolish fears ! — Before my noble sire 
Offer'd hb arm to crush the Moslem force. 
When my young heart knew not the pow'r of love, 
In talking of your gallant deeds and bearing. 
He vow*d, that, should you ask me for your bride, 
No knight in Germany should stand between ; 
That I should be the bride of Karl, or none. 

KARL. 

He said the same to me, and I had claim'd 
Thy hand upon the instant, had I known 
The bent of thy affection, not confess'd. 
As now, but I disdain'd t* accept a hand 
Unless the heart declar'd it freely given. 

GISELA. 

My own dear Karl, the chosen of my heart. 
How often have I bless'd the chance that threw 
My father's favour on the only man 
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I ever could have lov'd, as I love thee. 

What hind'rance can spring up then when he comes, 

What cause be found to bar our union ? 

I do but wait that he may give me to thee. 

KARL. 

Should he be ? — 

GfSSLA. 

Dead, you'ld say: oh ! fear it not ; 
But, should he be, the will of God be done : 
At least he'd fall so forward iii the 'fray, 
That none could say, he found a coward's grave* 
In having died a valiant knight, in arms, 
His daughter's sorrow would be stay'd the sooner ; 
Then come a husband in a father's stead. 

KARL. 

Or prisoner? 

GISELA. 

'Twere hardly possible ; 
He would not yield unless o'erpower'd by numbers, 
Nor ask his life, with strength of utterance ; 
And, if a prisoner, we'll learn, and send 
The ransom that the Saracens demand. 
Though all my jewels help to make the sum. 

KARL. 

That you would do so, I am well assur'd ; 

Malevolence itself could never doubt it, 

So dear and so well known your filial duty. 

But doubly dear to me to hear you speak 

Qf us, as able to perform that duty. 

Were such your father's straitness, I would help 

Most willingly to purchase his release. 

GISSLA. 

Doubtless, dear Karl, and so of that enough : 
We will no longer now impair the bliss 
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The joyful hours with laughing mien present, 

In hunting remedies for unhom evils. 

Enjoyment springs from happiness in others, 

Equal to that resulting from our own, 

And gains a twofold relish, when we cause 

The joy we look on : thus, with true delight, 

May we behold, to-morrow — ^gentle Bose, 

Accept your trusty squire and gay Jongleur; 

And, when they join their hands, and pledge their troth, 

Spurn all ill-favour'd ^cies, and regard 

Their marriage rites a prelude to our own. 

But, hark ! the warning curfew tells the ear 

That which our thoughtless sight has &il'd to mark ; 

The day is gone, and growing twilight dims 

The distant landscape more and more. Come, come, 

I am not an ephemerist, to read 

The stars, or they would give us happy omens : 

And if we loiter in these faunic glens 

Till darkness reign around, the forest elves 

And fairies will commence their nightly games. 

And might, in mischief, charm us by their spells. 

KARL. 

Titania's regal pow'r would have an end ; 

They would elect thee queen, and pay thee homage, 

And steal thee from the care of mortals ; come. 

6ISELA. 

Give me thy arm, dear Earl, to bear my hand. 

KARL. 

When I have kiss'd thy hand, sweet love. (Exeunt) 



END OP THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. — Servants' Hall in Bromsbrbur0. 

SABINE. 

If any one had told me a year back, that at this time I should be 
in the castle of Bromserburg, shoidd I not have stared at them t 
And, if they had added, in the service of the lady Gisela, should I 
not have called them mad, for stating what was next to impossible ? 
Nevertheless here I am, and in the service of that sweet lady into 
the bargain ! It is just a year last Lammas that our troubles began. 
As long as my poor mother was well, we bore father^s long absence 
cheerfully, in thinking of the happiness his return would cause us ; 
of the news he would have to tell us about the worshippers of half- 
moons, that, as I hear, he went to fight, who had taken the Holy 
Land : but when we heard that poor father was killed, and mother 
was taken ill, and became worse every day, with no money cominfg 
in, I did indeed begin to have a heavy heart. I was sitting one 
evening by the bedside of my dear mother, weeping in silence, as I 
listened to her groans from pain and trouble, when the door opened, 
and the beautiful lady Gisela came in. From the moment she 
crossed our threshold, we were happy in the midst of our troubles. 
She knew indeed how to make the widow's heart sing for joy» She 
sent us food and physic daily, and read to my dear mother such 
things, that, though gradually sinking, her approaching death 
seemed welcome ; and, when she did die, she held the hand of the 
lady with such a convulsive grasp, after she had pressed it to her 
lips, that it was some minutes, after death, before her hold was re- 
laxed. From that time, I believe, her love for the dear lady came 
to me; for I feel as if I could do any thing in the world to serve her. 

D 
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And I am sure she has done enough for me ; and has now appointed 
me to wait upon her, and be with her almost entirely. Oh ! what 
happiness ! and such gay doings ! I begin now to enjoy the life my- 
self, though thoughts of my poor mother for some time made me 
melancholy. By the aid of both castles, we keep it up famously ! 

(Enter Philip.) 
Ah ! my little Sabine woman, comment va, as my master would 
Bay. 

SABINE. 

Why do you say, "Sabine woman?" though scarcely yet a wo- 
man; every body knows I am not a man. Say, "Sabine," that is 
enough. 

PHILIP. 

I see you don't know why I wish you to be a Sabine woman. 

SABINE. 

I am a woman, I know ; but why say so? 

PHILIP. 

Because the Sabine women, I have heard master tell, were mar- 
ried, without taking the trouble to give their consent. Now, if I 
were to ask your consent to marriage, I am half afraid you might 
refuse me, and I intend to marry you some day. 

SABINE. 

Alter your intention, and then you will not be disappointed. 

PHILIP. 

But I really think I love you, little Sabine woman. 

SABINE. 

I really do not think I love you, Mr. Philip man. 

PHILIP. 

That is exactly the state of the case, and therein is the hardship. 

To love not easy is. 

Also, to love not hard is; 
But not to be belov'd 
When loving, that is hardest.^ 
That is what my master says on the subject ; a translation of his 
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from Mr. Anacreon, I think. It begins, Cale, cale; oh! never 
mind the Greek, I have got such a cold to-day, I cannot speak 
Greek. 

SABINE. 

No, nonsense ! You scarcely know me, and therefore cannot have 
a good reason for loving me ; and I am sure I do not wish that you 
should. 

PHILIP. 

What ! love you and not know why ? What a poetical idea ; for 

such a subject my master would give . You shall have a copy 

of verses on it, the next time I see you, Sabine woman, even if I 
make them myself. Love, and not know why ! Like most love, but 
in a new form : capital ! 

SABINE. 

Oh! you do not understand me; I wish to be loved by you, as 
by others : but Til go. 

PHILIP. 

If you wish to be loved, stay ! I love what I see. I love the 
stars, because I see them. You are a star. Now don't go ! You 
will — ^then you are a comet, for you are so seldom seen. You shall 
have the verses. {Exit Sabine.) 

(Enter Schreck.) 

Ah ! Philip, I am glad you have found your way here to-day. 

PHILIP. 

We don't find, Schreck, what we have not lost. I know my way 
too well to lose it ; and, therefore, if I have found anything, it is this : 
that I find myself here. 

schreck. 

Now don't begin by being so sharp ; there is no getting on with you 
then. It puts me out, and almost frightens me. You know we are 
allies. 

PHILIP. 

We are allies. I am all eyes, that makes me so sharp ; and you 
are all lies, and therefore I am sharp with you. 
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80HRSCK. 

Don't try to snub me. I was always considered sharp myself: 
even when a boy, my schoolmaster used to say, I had a long head 
for my years. 

PHILIP. 

I should say, you had long ears for your head. 

SCHRECK. 

And I tell you what, I do not like to speak in my own praise; but 
I have heard many say, great men are always born on particular 
days. 

PHILIP. 

Doubtless. 

SCHRSCK. 

Well, Philip, I was bom on the 29th of February ; a day that 
only happens once in four years. What may be expected from me ! 

PHILIP. 

A lucky thing for you, but for nobody else ; for if your time had 
been a year or two sooner or later, being no 29th of February, you 
might not have been bom at all. 

SCHRECK. 

No, is that really so ! I am afraid of saying anything to you, for I 
believe you could prove black white. 

PHILIP. 

So I can. 

SCHRECK. 

Now don't be siUy. 

PHILIP. 

Listen. Black is black ; that is plain. 

SCHRECK. 

Yes, I see that. 

PHILIP. 

And white is white; that is plain. 

SCHRECK. 

I see that too. 
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PHILIP. 

. Then if black is plain, and white is plain, black must be white. 

SCHRBCK. 

Really it looks like it. Now don't argufy any more ; please don't, 
it frightens me. 

PHILIP. 

Stand there no longer like an ass, then, but get some wine. You 
seem as if you feared to move, lest the bells of your cap should ring. 

SCHRECK. 

I don't say so; but Beithold says, you are an ass. 

PHILIP. 

What! 

SCHRECK. 

A clever ass, I mean. 

PHILIP. 

Take him back half the compliment, but say not I called him 
clever ; the other half, Schreck. And now, as Madame de Philibert 
is likely to remain some time with the Lady Gi$ela,get us a flask of 
your knight's namesake out of the great ttm, that we may drink a 
speedy return to him : rumour says, he is on his road home. I have 
yet much to say, and my throat is dry with talking. 

SCHRECK. 

You are a quaint fellow, so I must oblige you. (Ea^it Schreck.) 

PHILIP. 

Be quick. What a poor timid creature that Schreck is ! I believe, 
if his shadow could sneeze after him, he would try to run away from 
it ; and to confess his cowardice, too ! asking me always to come and 
spend the evenings with him, because he is afraid of being alone. I 
think the wine here, however, is better than ours : and then, little 
Sabine, I get a peep at her now and then by coming. She is a nice 
little thing; so innocent, knows nothing: I like a man to know 
every thing, but a girl may easily know too much. And such a 
natural creature. But I don't think she will have me. I shall try 
it, however, and in the fashion my master did : why should not I 
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make verses as well as he does ; aod, if I don't succeed in writing 
them, I can horrow some of his worst, that he does not use much ; 
it will never be found out. I am not so stupid. But here comes 
Schreck. (Enter Schrbck with a flask qftmne.) 

PHILIP. 

Bravo, Schreck, give it to me ! and yet, for fetching it, you shall 
have the first draught. No, you shall not, you shall have the second. 
And, as a song always goes well with a glass, I will give you one of 
my master's latest ; so good, that by many it has been taken for 
mine. (Aside,) (I did make this for my own drinking as well as 
singing,) and then we shall soon empty your flask for you. Hem ! 
hem! 

At EhrenfeFs gate four knights appear'd 

With noddmg plumes and armour bright ; 
Two bestrode, Schreck, coal-black barbs. 

The other twain, rode Arabs white. 
They crossed the court, they enter'd the hall, 

They shook the hand of our gay young Lord ; 
Then, doffing casques and gauntlets all. 

They sat them down at the dais board. 
" We would recruit our wearied limbs, 

And on our way again begone." 
'* Right welcome, noble guests, drink, drink. 

Wine, Philip." " Yes, sir, yes, anon." 
" Drink, drink wine, Philip." " Yes, anon." {Drinks.) 
Throughout the world, of the fruit of the vine, 
The best is grown on the far-fam'd Ehine. 

7 Von Rheinstein nam'd a hAy bright. 

Von Vautsberg pledg'd him in the cup ; 
The goblet of wine to his lips he rais'd. 

And at one draught he drank it up. 
Two pints the ample cup contained ; 

It was made expres for our gay young Lord. 
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Then, Bwearing the wine was truly good, 

He sat hun again at the dais board. 
" You'll soon recruit your wearied limbs. 

And on your way again begone. 
You are welcome, noble guests, drink, driqk 

Wine, Philip." " Yes, sir, yes, anon." 
** Drink, drink wine Philip." "Yes, anon." (Drinks.) 
Throughout the world, of the fruit of the vine, 
The best is grown on the far-fam'd Rhine. 

Von Heinburg rais'd his dexter arm, 
And held aloft the weighty cup; 

Von Falkenburg stood as his pledge. 
And he finish'd the liquor, every sup. 

He smack*d his lips, he drew his breath, 
Gave a satisfied wink to our gay young Lord ; 

And handing his neighbour the vessel, strait 
He sat himself down at the dais board. 

" We shall soon recruit our wearied limbs, 
And on our way again begone." 

** Right welcome, noble guests ; drink, drink ; 
Wine, Philip." "Yes, sir, yes, anon." 

" Drink, drink wine, Philip." " Yes, anon." (Drinks.) 
Throughout the world, of the fruit of the vine, 
The best is grown on the far-fam'd Rhine. 

Von 'Ehrenfels now— — 

SCHRECK. 

Stop, Philip, can't I sing the chorus next time ; or say, drink 
wine, Schreck, and hand me the flask. I don*t think it will last 
above a verse or two more. 

PHILIP. 

Oh ! dear ; I quite forgot you, good Schreck. 

(Berth OLD, ^row withoui,) 
Schreck; I say, Schreck, where are you? 
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PHILIP. 

There is your master calling ; run, quick. 

SCHRSCK. 

Oh! give me one drop, good Philip. Coming, Mr. Berthold. 
I fetched it for you, 

PHILIP. 

There, there, poor devil. (Schrkck drinks,) Stay, stay, Imust 
finish it: I am your guest, you know. (Philip takes the flask,) 

BSRTHOLD. 

Schreck! Schreck! 

SCHR£CE. 

Coming, coming. It was a very little drop. 

PHILIP. 

There, that is finished. I will go too, and see for Mrs. Rose ; 
come. {Exeunt.) 



SCENE II.— Gisela's Chamber. 
GisELA and Rose. 

GISELA. 

An envy-stirring picture ! but it urges 

Th' adoption of a step, with filial duty 

Irreconcilable : were I to follow 

The bent of my fond heart, were I to listen 

To KarFs suggestions, would the act afibrd 

Self-satisfaction ? Oh ! no ; keen reproach 

Would hang about our thoughts. Then hear me. Rose, 

Abstain from painting in such glowing colours 

Your life's delights, until the time be come 

When mine will more than match them. 
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ROSB. 

Noble lady, 
My heart o'er-nms with happinesB ; 'tis a task 
To hide its fiilness. 

GISBLA. 

Speak to me of others 
Less blest. 

ROSE. 

Well, I can speak of one who sits, 
(Now in distress, though once a gallant knight) 
And never smiles. 

GISELA. 

Indeed ! Poor soid ! 

ROSE. 

Who walks 
In quiet glades apart, and sighs so deep, 
'Twoidd almost make you weep to hear him sigh. 

GISELA. 

Oh ! luckless man ; what cruel enemy 
Has caus'd his heavy woe ? 

ROSE. 

I cannot say 
He has an enemy ; he never speaks 
As though he so considered any. 

GISBLA. 

Good man! 

ROSE. 

His voice is seldom heard ; but when it is, 

Such are his words and manner, whilst his eyes 

Are fix'd on vacancy, or rais'd to heaven, 

Clasping his hands with nervous violence. 

He breaks a lengthened silence with some ciy. 

Suddenly rais'd, of — " Kind Heav'n bless and keep her." 

Or, '^Dearest, dearest angel!" or such like.' 

E 
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6ISSLA. 

Has he then lost by death a wife or child ? 

ROSE. 

I know not that he ever had a wife ; 

Nor can I tell you of his loss, beyond 

His peace of mind : something, I wot, he seeks, 

Which he has not, for he will oft-times say— 

" Then, then, I shall be happy." 

GISSLA. 

Could you learn 
How we might serve him ? 

ROSE. 

Yes, if you will promise 
To exercise the noble charity. 
Which you profess to feel. 

GISELA. 

Can I assist him ? 

ROSE. 

In truth, I think you can. 

GISELA. 

In any way 
That charity can soothe his worldly sufferings. 
Command my means : I am not in a mood 
To offer grudgingly the little help 
I can afford to calm a suff'ring heart ; 
As I do trust, my own will ne'er fall sick 
Through hope deferred. But let me hear the name 
This victim of the frowns of fortune bears. 

ROSE. 

His name is Karl. 

GISELA. 

Extraordinary ! Karl ? 

ROSE. 

Von Ehrenfels! 
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GISELA. 

Foolish tonnentor ! I must fain forbid 
(If you attack me, Rose, thus covertly) 
To speak of him, I never cease to think of. 
And, I am strengthen*d in my resolution 
To wait my father's coming, by a rumour 
Of many noble knights and warriors 
Arriving daily from the East. 

ROSS. 

Indeed ! 
Then may th' intelligence, which Philip brought 
This morning, but which, from its contradiction. 
We treated as a tale of fiction, have 
An origin in truth, if now disguis'd. 

GISELA. 

What has he heard ? 

ROSE. 

Reports of ev'ry kind. 
The first, that Saladin was kill'd. Again, 
Not kiird, but vanquish'd and a prisoner. 
Again, that Saladin was crown'd with conquests. 
And our poor Christian hosts so sadly crush'd, 
That scarce a knight was left to lament their ruin. 
Again, from many (scarcely possible) 
That Saladin, although a conqueror. 
Had spar'd the lives of all his prisoners, 
And sent them home with honor to their lands. 

GISELA. 

Fame, busy with its hundred tongues, has found 

A listener in Philip, to confound 

Fiction and truth in an extreme confusion. 

ROSE. 

I did not name such heterogeneous news. 
But, tell me, have you cause to place reliance 
On that which you have heard? 

E 2 
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GI8ELA. 

No further cause 
Than this : that fame flies faster than men move. 
Were the crusaders now on their return, 
Should we not know it, ere they could arrive ? 

ROSE. 

No douht we should. 

GISELA. 

And, Rose, I must confess, 
(Oh ! call it not a superstitious feeling.) 
I augur well from many pleasing visions, 
With which my nightly sleep of late is blest. 

BOSE. 

Such as I oft-times dreamt before my marriage. 

GISELA. 

One night, methought that Karl and I were seated 

Upon a dulcet bank of violets ; 

A gentle brook ran murm'ring at our feet ; 

Beyond, a scene of far extended beauty — 

So beautiful, I know not how to paint it. 

And ev'ry time I tum'd away my eyes 

To gaze at Karl, then look'd again, the scene 

Was chang'd t* another, still mo>re beautiful. 

The whiles we look'd, around, and o*er our heads 

Was heard the nightingale's deep quiv'ring note ; 

Or, softened by the distance, now the dove. 

And now the cuckoo, with its plauitive tone. 

ROSE. 

'Twas sad to wake from such a blissful dream. 

GISELA. 

Suddenly, as we sat, a figure stood 
Reside us, and when, griev*d at the intrusion, 
I rose ; behold, my father ! with kind mien, 
First clasped me to his heart, then seized in haste 
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My hand and Earl's, and joining them together, 
As quickly disappeared. I cried, '^ My &ther T' 
And woke with the exertion. 

ROSE. 

Happy omen ! 

GISELA. 

Again, last night, methought I stood and gaz'd 

(As oft I do with transport) at the Ehine, 

And the huge rocks, (rising on either side) 

Of Xiippersherg and Ehrenfels, when, lo ! 

^The smooth clear stream became a polished pavement ; 

The rocky hills grew into lofty columns ; 

The castles on their sides, or tops, assum'd 

The sombre garb of mural monuments 

On either side a long extended aisle ; 

And, to complete this magic giant church. 

The arc of heaven gave a noble dome. 

The song of birds was hush*d, but in its place 

An organ, swelling gradually, peal'd 

Along the echoing aisles and lofty roof. 

I stood confounded : my surprise, however. 

Was quickly tum'd to joy, for Karl appeared. 

Advancing with a company of friends, 

(I saw my father there) and, with a smile. 

Sweet as the smile of op'ning morning, seiz'd 

My willing hand, and led me to the altar. 

ROSE. 

Such dreams are harbingers of coming events. 
And true as shadows to them though first seen. 

GISELA. 

Not so, I fear; for Rose, when I reflect^ 
My better judgment tells me it is wrong 
Not to acknowledge, that such pleasing visions 
Are but the children of my own desires ; 
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The wishes of the day portray 'd in sleep, 
When reason ceases to direct the thoughts. 

ROSE, 

Suspend your judgment for a time, you'll find 
Season will prove that you have fonn'd it wrong. 

GISELA. 

Well, well, we will not reason on it now : 
Perhaps I may indulge my fancies still. 
Adieu, dear Rose ! obtain, where'er you can, 
Tidings of soldiers from the Holy Land, 
And those that you may find, send quickly to me. 

{ExeunLj 



SCENE III.— Henry's Study at Ehrenfels. 

Henry, painting, 

HENRY. 

I wrote myself, upon my wedding mom. 
The happiest wight Phoebus was shining on, 
To win so fair a form, so sweet a face ; 
But time has prov'd my courtship's hop'd reward 
Of more than skin-deep value ; Hose, as wife, 
Has put to shame my former bliss, as lover. 
Oh! 'tis a blessed thing, in nuptial course 
To find the heart of her, to whom we're bound. 
With goodness and with virtue, as the sun 
Resplendent ; while the outward beauties form 
The rays, its emanations : many smile. 
Say, ** the gay science" has bewilder'd me. 
That I maintain my wife is more than mortal ; 
Still play the suitor, and still call her " goddess." 
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Graces increase which we appreciate ; 
Foibles decrease which we extenuate : 
I love to view the pleasures life presents. 
With lavish bounty, through a painted medium. 
I like the rosy colour thereby flung 
Upon the fleeting hours, and create 
A paradise anew by fancy's sketch. 
And apropos of sketches, I opine. 
Success has crown'd my efibrts here : behold 
A balm for absence : though a humble squire, 
I'll wear it next my heart, like faithful knight. 
Her robe pure white, an emblem of her mind ; 
Her radiant brow's adornment mingled roses, 
With this acrostic penn'd on the reverse : 

Roses white and Hoses red, 

O'er her tresses, Odours shed ; 

She is crown'd their Sovereign, 

Ever blooming Ever-green. 
{Enter Karl.) 
My merry minstrel ! at your rhymes of course ; 
Leave them and listen: in character of squire, 
Attend your knight, for I have startling news. 

HENRY. 

I am attentive to receive your orders. 

KARL. 

The soldier whom you brought from Asmannshausen, 

Lately returned from the scene of war. 

In Palestine, had tidings for my ear 

Of weightiest import : he declares the cross 

O'erpower'd by the crescent in all quarters ; 

The battle of Tiberias has prov'd 

Destructive of the Christian's hopes : the king, 

Guido of Lusignano, who commanded 

The templar's master, and a host of knights, 

Prisoners of war ; Jerusalem itself 
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In Saladin*s possession; thousands slain; 
But does not think the knight of Bromserburg 
Amongst the fall'n. That which follows craves 
Faith from the credulous alone. I judge 
The man some coward, who has fled the ranks. 
And, for excuse, declares that Saladin 
Has free permission giv'n to all the captives 
To pass imransom'd home : so, hie ye forth. 
And gain intelligence, where best you may. 

HENRY. 

I will. Sir knight. The bearer of this news 
Is one, who has an honest reputation. 

KARL. 

I trust that he may prove a tnie informer. 
He shall remain till your return. Three days 
I give you for your search, and then appear 
Again before me. 

HENRY. 

If the news be true, 
Others have doubtless taken swift advantage 
Of Saladin's unlook'd for clemency : I hope 
To gain both speedy and correct intelligence. 

KARL. 

I can rely on your activity. 

Enough ; begone. (Exit Henry.^ My former doubts and fears, 

Beneath the influence of well-grounded hope, 

Bise like a morning mist, and disappear. 

And to my mind display a joyous scene 

Of happiness to come. My love had cause 

For her bright-colour'd picture of the future. 

I know not what the danger was I dreaded. 

Von Bromser will return, if still alive, 

And our best wishes will be realiz'd. 

Or should he, haply, be amongst the slain, 

My dearest Gisela will yet be mine 
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As certainly, some months of mourning past. 

Her own consent (which she has freely giv'n, 

And, being given, nought on earth can change ; 

I'll stake my knightly honor on her word.) 

Will form the prelude to the ceremony. 

Yet, if the story be a fabrication ; — 

Or, if some dire mishap befal Sir Brbmser, 

From secret enemy, in travel home ; 

(Such was the destiny of many a knight 

At the commencement of this same crusade : 

Baldwin the Third then rul'd Jerusalem,9 

And Conrad, who was German Emperor, 

Confiding in Manuel Comnenus' word ; 

The faithless sovereign of Constantinople, 

Misled by treacherous scouts, in the defiles 

Of Taurus lost the bravest of his soldiers.) 

His fate will wear a veil of mystery, 

Nor years be qualified to raise it up. 

And Gisela still look for his return. 

What then the prospect of my hope's fulfilment ? 

Are not my expectations premature ? 

Suspense again begins to torture me ; 

I will myself take horse, and make enquiry 

From ev'ry brother knight around, and thus 

Beguile the lagging time before my squire 

Hetum from his more distant search. (ExU^) 
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SCENE IV. — Outside op Bromserburg. 

Hans, in the disguise of a pilgrim. 

Oh ! what a scene of beauty, rest, and plenty ! 

My native valleys smile as tranquilly 

As a hale infant smiles in easy sleep. 

May peace and comfort be within these walls, 

And prove my family to have shar'd the blessing. 

After so many years of toil and strife, 

In lands o'er-run with battling hosts and war, 

What greater rapture (all my labors past) 

Than to behold at length my castle turrets, 

Sigh*d for so long ; and know the joys of home 

Within one moment's reach ; — ^yet, passing strange ! 

I hesitate, and feel an anxious wish. 

To hear from other mouth confirmed the state 

Of child and household, as I trust to find it. 

Before my eyes convince me, such it is. 

I left my Gisela a tender girl. 

And now shall find her grown to womanhood. 

May she still love to show a child's obedience, 

And not, with years, have learnt a wayward will, 

.By which to thwart my settled resolution. 

Who have we here ? I'll stand aside awhile, 

If possible accost them and enquire. 

(Rose and Philip cross the stage ; 
Philip remains,) 

PHILIP. 

Poor Schreck! poor timid Schreck ! only the dregs ! Ha! ha ! ha! 
Hans, (striking Philip on the shoulder.) 

Friend. 
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PHILIP. 

Oh Lord ! Oh Lord ! I did not see you ! Who are you ? 

HANS. 

Attend, my friend ; I wish for information. 

PHILIP. 

When I know on what subject, I shall also know whether I can 
give it you. (Aside,) Dear me, I hope he won't take me for the 
champion of the lady, and propose a single combat for her. I like 
to bear arms for another, not to use them myself. But he is a 
peaceful-looking man and a pilgrim. 

HANS. 

Tremble not, friend, I don't intend you harm. 

PHILIP. 

I thought not ; and, now I know it, have no fear. Pray, sir, on 
what can I enlighten you ? 

HANS. 

Tell me the late proceedings at the castle. 

PHILIP. 

The best of them is, that a gay young lady has been wedded. 

HANS. 

What do you say, the Lady Gisela ? 

PHILIP. 

No; I did not say so. I said, Lady; and for her name, it's 
Rose. She was married to a squire and to a minstrel. 

HANS. 

A truce to jesting ; but proceed. 

PHILIP. 

Proceed ! Well, she was married ; and in due course of time 
will be brought to, what I consider, a very comfortable place, and 
to which I bring myself every night at about nine of the clock. 

HANS. 

Do not enrage me, sir! 1 wish to know, 
How fares the Lady Gisela ? 
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PHILIP. 

She may fkre very well, but she does not fatten. She pines like 
a soli&ry dove; yet she has a mate waiting for her. 

HANS. 

What has she, and what is it she awaits? 

PHILIP. 

She has a lover in the knight Earl von Ehrenfels. Whether she 
will wait for her father's return, ere she marry him, depends, I 
should say, upon the time he may take to come. 

HANS. 

Ah ! Earl von Ehrenfels ? Do I hear right ? 

PHILIP. 

You do hear right. Ah ! Earl von Ehrenfels ? (mocking Mm. J 

HANS. 

How know you this ? 

PHILIP. 

The offer has been made ; the challenge accepted ; the flourish 
of trumpets has been sounded in the shape of compliments and 
kisses, to prepare ; and if the parent herald does not shortly appear, 
to cry, " forward," they will advance without waiting the word, or 
I am no judge of Bhine wine. 

HANS. 

(Aside.) Thank Heav'n, I have arriv'd in time to stay 
These (if I'm right informed) unauthoriz'd 
Proceedings. Of the steward Berthold now — 

PHILIP. 

He does not grow less pompous as he grows older. But you seem 
well acquainted with the family. You had better go within the 
walls. If you have visited the Holy Land, as your palm branch 
bespeaks, and can give any tidings of Hans von Bromser, they will 
be more pleased to see you than you expect. 

HANS, (aside.) 
Less pleas'd, I fear, than 1 could wish. (Aloud.) My thanks 
For your intelligence ; I've seen the land 
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You name ; am able, too, to give account 
Of all they wish to know, and so will enter. 

PHILIP. 

Indeed ! indeed ! Be so kind as to make me your messenger ; 
let me cany the news for you. 

HANS. 

'Tis for the ear of those within the walls. 

PHILIP. 

I will be there in a moment ; only tell me the news, 

HANS. 

I thank you, Mend, 111 carry it myself. 

PHILIP. 

You had better not go in, till 1 have hinted to the Lady Gisela 
what you have to say. I'm not curious to know yonr secrets, but, 
believe me, it will be advantageous to you. 

HANS. 

You are too good. 

PHILIP. 

Only on your account. Now then. 

HANS. 

Follow your lady, sir, and ask no more. 

PHILIP. 

Dear me ! what unpilgrimlike language ! When he wanted to 
know the news, he was all smiles; now I want to know it, he is all 
frowns. {Aside.) 

HANS. 

IVe heard enough. I*ve nothing more to ask. 

PHILIP. 

I thought so. Perhaps, as far as regards an addition to the in- 
formation I have already given you, it is fortunate you have heard 
enough ; you might find further intelligence only " for the ear of 
those within the walls." 

HANS. 

Enough, I say ; begone, or you may chanc e 
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PHILIP. 

I am going. He looks like a knigbt about to run a tilt 1*11 quit 
the lists while I have honor left. Adieu, pilgrim. 

{Eant Philip.) 

HANS. 

The danger verily is imminent ; 

No moment must be lost, for I would rather 

My daughter's disobedience, in my absence, 

Had render'd it impossible to gain 

Her acquiescence to a vestal life, 

Than that, with power given to redeem it, 

My knightly word to Heav'n be forfeited. 

No longer pilgrim, I must to her presence 

Without delay, and let her know my will. 

(Enter Degenband, with soldiers.) 
What, Degenband ! so soon upon my heels ? 

DEGENBAND. 

I thought my service might be needed here. 
And have not loitered. 

HANS. 

Bravely done, my squire ! 
You heard my oath ; assist your lord to keep it. 
The time is pressing ! Seek the cave (you know it) 
Hard by, and wait the precious charge I'll send 
Ere long, and lead her to the convent Rupertsberg. 
Four trusty men remain, a body guard 
To wait my orders, and enforce them, too, 
If needful. 

DEGENBAND, 

Certainly. Schelm, with Blut-tropfen, 
Schlagen and Todtenkopf, attend your lord ; 

(Hans, with/our soldiers, enters the castle,) 
The rest come on with me. Good luck, indeed ! 
He drives the pretty bird into my snare ! 
I'll guard her well, fear not, Sir Hans ! Ha ! ha ! 
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But do not dread, Sir Karl, that force shall make 
The lady take the veil, against her will ; 
I'll save her from a convent — in these arms ! 

(Exit with the remaining soldiers.) 



END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I. — Servants' Hall in Bromsebburo. 

SABINE. 

What good luck ! I am better pleased than if I was about to be 
married myself. At the moment he was so much wished for. Of 
course he will give his consent ; though it is said he is very self- 
willed and obstinate. I will never look at him, if he opposes the 
match : there can be no fear, however : in fact, I hear he did con- 
sent, before he went, in case they should take a liking to each other, 
that they might carry on their courtship in his absence : how 
thoughtful of him. And then to return at the moment they were 
both ready. Oh! {Enter Philip at the hack) it is like an an- 
geFs visit. 

PHILIP. 

That it is, Sabine, when I get a sight of you. 

'Tis said that angels' visits 
Are few and far between % 
Then surely that's the reason 
Sabine's so seldom seen. 
{Aside,) Bravo, Philip ! equal to any of your master's. 

SABINE. 

No nonsense, Philip ! Have you heard the news ? Their happi- 
ness will now be perfect ! 

PHILIP. 

Perfect ! There is nothing perfect but Sabine ! 

I think my Sabine perfect quite ; 

My reason would you know ? 
'Tis this ; she is the only one 
Who thinks she is not so. 
{Aside,) Bravissimo, Philip ! superior to any of your master's. 
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SABINE. 

Perfect nonsense ! Will you listen to me ? I'm in ecstasy. He 
is come ! he is come ! 

PHILIP. 

She is in ecstasy because he is come ! What is this ? (Aside,) 
A rival; but who? 

SABINE. 

He was disguised, but I guessed who it was in an instant. 

PHILIP. 

Indeed! And flew into his Eh ! she does not blush. You 

had a pleasant t^te-^-tSte, doubtless. 

SABINE. 

A what ? I tell you I guessed who he was, although he did not 
speak to me. He is now settling the marriage with the Lady Gisela. 

PHILIP. 

" Did not speak;" I'm glad of that. " Settling the marriage V* 
then I must make the most of my time, (aside) and attack her with 
my chef-d'oeuvre (as my master says) at once. While my rival is 
asking the guardian for her hand, I will go straight to her heart.. 
(Alotid.) And do you still think I love you, and don't know why ? 
I can show you that I do love you, and know why too, in such a 
copy .of verses, Sabine ; listen. 

SABINE. 

Never mind your verses; I must go to my lady; hear it con- 
firmed by her, and see him again. 

PHILIP. 

Bang the fellow, whoever he be. {*4side.) Listen, Sabine, 
listen. (Takes out a paper.) My only chance. (Aside.) [Beads, ~\ 
Now, Sabine sweet, be not offended, 
Nor think by this my love is ended, 
That I do say, 'tis quite impossible 
To hideYrom you the great remorse I feel, 
To swear, " I'll love thee till I die," 
Then scratch my head, and know not why. 

G 
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I am not sure if '* scratch my head*' is very poetical ; and yet it is, 
too; for master, I observe, always scratches his head when he is 
making verses, only he is not candid enough to say so. But I'll go 
on, Sabine ! 

I love thee now, because thou art 

The chosen jewel of my heart ; 
(Berthold enters j and Sabine, making a sign to him to (Approach 
in silence, places him where she is standing, and goes quietly 

offO 

And will so long as sea is sea, 

And A is A, and B is B ; 
A very pretty and uncommon idea that ! 

Because I must love one, and you 
Must be the one, what can I do ? 
YouVe stol'n my heart, oh ! cruel bother ! 
I ne'er can give it to another. 
Now, Sabine, if I shut my eye 
Most poets would say eyes, but as I do not see with this one,. 
(raising his hand to the eye on the side of Berthold^ it is use- 
less to shut it: the singular is better, and explains the accident I 
have met with in one word. 

To this, and love, yet know not why. 
As sure as green leaves are the trees on, 
Twill only prove. I've lost my reason. 
Ah ! Sabine, a very neat double entendre at the end, is it not ? 

(Turns and sees Berthold. j 
Berthold. 
'* As sure as green leaves are the trees on," 
I really think " you've lost your reason." 

PHILIP. 

Say *' shut my eye," or, I had seen, at least, 
Tha diflTrence 'twixt the beauty and the h em ! 

berthold. 

Methinks you're lunatic, aye, staring mad. 

Spouting your gibberish, your balderdash. 
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When such events have happened, such great deeds 
Will shortly doubtless happen-— have you heard ? 
The Pilgrim ! 

PHILIP. 

Bless me ! the pilgrim is just what I came to enquire about^ 
Oh ! Sahme, what a thmg is that one thing, which drives from one's 
thoughts every other thing t 

BERTHOLB. 

The Pilgrim is my master Hans Von Rudesheim ! 

PHILIP. 

The devil! 

BSRTHOLD. 

No, he is not, he is Hans Bromser's sel^ 
My master : he has just disck>s'd himself 
To ine, his i^thful steward ; and now holds 
Confabulation with the Lady Gisela« 

PHILIP. 

Hurrah ! now I see ! my rival is her father ! that knocks the rival 
on the head. 

BEBTHOLD. 

Methinks your own is addled ; and your wit, 
Heretofore slender, fully scar'd therefrom 
By inward violent contusicm ; 
The consequence of senseless rhyming study. 

PHILIP. 

Yes, too much learning makes a man a fool ; 
Thus you are safe from ever being one. 

BSRTHOLD. 

i will not reason with you any more 
Than I will try to rhyme. Enough ! get home, 
And tell your master to announce to his. 
The knight, my noble master, safe returned, 
Whom, if I err not, he will haste to welcome. 
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SCENE IV. — Outside op Bromserburg. 

Hans, i7i the disguise of a pilgrim. 

Oh ! what a scene of beauty, rest, and plenty ! 

My native valleys smile as tranquilly 

As a hale infant smiles in easy sleep. 

May peace and comfort be within these walls, 

And prove my family to have shar'd the blessing. 

After so many years of toil and strife, 

In lands o'er-run with battling hosts and war, 

What greater rapture (all my labors past) 

Than to behold at length my castle turrets, 

Sigh'd for so long ; and know the joys of home 

Within one moment's reach ; — yet, passing strange ! 

I hesitate, and feel an anxious wish, 

To hear fix)m other mouth confirmed the state 

Of child and household, as I trust to find it. 

Before my eyes convince me, such it is. 

I left my Gisela a tender girl. 

And now shall find her grown to womanhood. 

May she still love to show a child's obedience, 

And not, with years, have learnt a wayward will, 

By which to thwart my settled resolution. 

Who have we here ? I'll stand aside awhile, 

If possible accost them and enquire. 

(Rose and Philip cross the stage ,• 
Philip remains,) 

PHILIP. 

Poor Schreck! poor timid Schreck ! only the dregs ! Ila! ha ! ha! 
Hans, (striking Philip on the shoulder,) 

Friend. 
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PHILIP. 

Oh Lord ! Oh Lord ! I did not see you ! Who are you « 

HANS. 

Attend, my friend ; I wish for information. 

PHILIP. 

When I know on what subject, I shall also know whether I can 
give it you. (Aside,) Dear me, I hope he won't take me for the 
champion of the lady, and propose a single combat for her. I like 
to bear arms for another, not to use them myself. But he is a 
peaceful-looking man and a pilgrim. 

HANS. 

Tremble not, friend, I don't intend you harm. 

PHILIP. 

I thought not ; and, now I know it, have no fear. Pray, sir, on 
what can I enlighten you ? 

HANS. 

Tell me the late proceedings at the castle. 

PHILIP. 

The best of them is, that a gay young lady has been wedded. 

HANS. 

What do you say, the Lady Gisela ? 

PHILIP. 

No; I did not say so. I said, Lady; and for her name, it's 
Rose. She was married to a squire and to a minstrel. 

HANS. 

A truce to jesting; but proceed. 

PHILIP. 

Proceed ! Well, she was married ; and in due course of time 
will be brought to, what I consider, a very comfortable place, and 
to which I bring myself every night at about nine of the clock. 

HANS. 

Do not enrage me, sir! I wish to know, 
How fares the Lady Gisela ? 
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Will send her to the convent, e'en if Karl 

Be her accepted lover. 

hsuby. 

What do I hear! 

DEOENBAin). 

My part is not the easiest to play 
Successfiilly— — I must appear to pity 
As well as love : then will she pity me. 
When I consent to save her from her fate, 
And swear I risk my life in doing so. 
Supposing she have still a heart to give, 
(Augmented by my constant sighs and vows,) 
Her pity will, with time, be changed to love. 
Bather than be a nun, she'll wed a squire. 
Her person gain'd, the task will be as easy 
To gain her wealth ; for, if her sire withhold it, 
I'll send his daughter back to him, with thanks, 
And seek my fortune elsewhere. 

HENRY. (Aside.) 

Sorry knave! 

DEOENBAND. 

But if Sir Karl be taken with the girl : 
'Tis not improbable ; what then my course ? 
Should she have listened to his suit, 't were vain 
T' expect that she will turn her ear to mine. 
Can I not take what she refuse to grant ? 
We shall not reach the convent till to-morrow. 
This night, in darkness I — First, I'll make an ofier : 
The nimnery for life ; or, for her favors 
Bestow'd upon me, under oath of secrecy, 
A safe conveyance to the loving knight, 
To claim a weighty dower for her ransom, 
And my good service in his cause. 

HENRY. 

Base wretch ! (^dtandnp,) 
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False ev'n m your promised wicked acts ! 
Give up your sword, or do not hope for pardon. 

DXGSNBAND. 

What ! pardon from a skulking hound like you! 

You wish to have my sword ? I'll give it you ; 

More of it p'rhaps, than you will thank me for ; 

Aud sheathe it in your body thus. (Attacking Henby.^ 

HENJIY. 

Vile coward ! 

THenry defends himself.) 
Your life is short, if Grod maintain the right 
(Theyfight^ and Henry wounds Degenband in tlie sword arm,) 
Your weapon, now, will be of Uttle use. 
So yield it, Sir! 

DEGENBAND. 

What, ho ! {Soldiers rtishfrom the Cave.) surround him there ! 
Bury your swords in his accursed heart ! 

(Solc^ers come out of the thicket.) 

HENRY. 

Advance, my men; I, too, have my attendants. 
You've shown your wish to be a murderer. 
But shall not live to gain the name hereafter. 
Die, traitor, die ! (Kills him.) 

DEGENBAND. 

t 

The withering curse of hell light on you all ! (Dies.) 

HENRY. 

I've slain the villain, scared his myrmidons ; 
Now, to complete our work, and save the lady. 
She will be here anon, if he spake truth. 
Deceivers do so, in soliloquies. 
But we must not be seen, or those, who guard 
The lovely Gisela, may escape us yet 
Some take the impost chambers of the cavern, 
And some remain with ipeto seal the mouth, .. 
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When the marauders^ with their lovely prey, 
Have enter'd in to seek their wicked fellows. 
I'll soon compel them to disgorge their prize. 
You bear the corse between you to the thicket, 
And you go in. 

{Exeunt, some carry the body of Dsqenband, arid the rest 

enter the cave.) 



SCENE III. — Gallery in Bromssrburg. 

SCHRECK. 

I will never fetch another flask of wine for Mr. Philip, as long as I 
remain at the castlet he drinks the whole himself, and tides to 
frighten me into the bargain by his horrid stories; and I am now 
tmcomfortable enough, without his help to scare away my life. 
Had I known what a fierce fellow the old knight is, I sfaonld htnre 
declined Mr. BertholdV service. As I passed through the chi^d 
just now. Sir Hans left it hastily, clenching his fist and muttmi^ 
between his teeth ; he scowled on me, as he past, so that I trembled 
down to the shoes. I then met Philip leaving the castle. I tried to 
pass him, with my hand over my face ; but he stopped me, and, when 
I feigned a tooth-ache: he cried, '^ Your pain dental? I tell you it's 
mental ! I can see it in your eye and trembling limbs !*' and on 
confessing that I had been rather frightened in the chapel, ^^ Ah ! 
there was a man once done for there by blows, and his lifeless body 
concealed in the largest pipe of the organ." '^ Indeed !*' I cried^ 
'^Indeed," he added, ^' I was present when his organic remains were 
found.'* " What were they like ?" said I. " Wind ! wind I wind !'* 
he whispered, and left me. How terrible ( 
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(Enter Sabinb.; 

SABIHB. 

Schreck! Schieck! 

SCHBBCK, (JStariing,) 
Who's there ? I say. 

SABINB. 

It is only me, Schreck ! 

SCHRECK. 

Oh! how my heart heats. I am not at all well, Sabine ; and, when 
ill, I am always so nervous. What do you want, Sabine ? 

SABIITX. 

To enlist you, in my service, against the plots of the old knight. 

SCHRECK. 

Oh, Lord ! Oh, Lord ! what do you say ? fight for you with the 
knight ! Indeed, I make no claim for your favors. Ask Philip to be 
your champion. 

SABINE. .' 

Goose ! not for me, for the lady Gisela's sake ; she will reward 
jou handsomely. 

SCHRECK. 

Worse and wcxse! How distressing, that the daughter should be 
taken with me, and wish me to enter the lists against the father ! 
But she can't make me a knight, Sabine; and if she could give me 
sword and spurs, where am I to find courage to use them ? I reject 
faer o£Eer with thanks. 

SABIBE. 

You timid blockhead ! 

SCHRECK. 

I know it, I know it ! What a pity I am not as ugly as timid, 
apld thai no lady would ask me to fight for her. I can't, Sabine, 
indeed I can't; 

> SABINE. 

Lady fiUl in love with you ! Fall in love with the turnspit as soon. 
i should laugh, if I had pot more cause to cry ! Now, listen to me. 
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and do what I wish you, or the knight Earl Von Ehrenfels shall 
hear your opinion of the lady Gisela; and I will ask the knight to 
order Henry de Philibert to order Philip to pull your eara well for 
you! 

, SCHRECK. 

Oh, Sabine ! don't use such violent language, or look so angrily 
at me, and if I can do what you want, I will ; only promise not to tell 
the young knight. 

SABINE. 

Obey me, and I will not. Now, attend ! You have, of course, 
heard that the old knight is of a most determined headstrong 
temper. 

SCHRECK. 

Don*t mention it. I am sure of it ; he looks it. 

SARINS. 

What he determines shall be done, must be done : opposition to 
his wishes renders him more furious ; though, when obeyed, he is 
very well. 

SCHRECK. 

He must have been opposed by somebody, just before I saw him 
in the chapel. 

SABINE. 

In his first interview with his daughter he was kind at the com- 
mencement of it ; but, greetings over, my young lady no sooner told 
him, that one reason for wishing his return was, that he might give 
her hand to Earl, as he had promised before his departure, than 
he became angry, said it should not be ; that she should be the 
wife of nobody, for he had vowed her life to the service of Heaven ; 
and other imfeeling resolutions. 

SCHRECK. 

And unhandsome, too, if he had promised. 

SARINE. 

, He declared that he had not : he might have said, that she 
should be the wife of Earl or none ; and the latter he had taken an 
oath that she should be. 
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schHeck. 
I can't decide that, Sabine. 

SABINE. 

Attend to me ! My young lady begged and entreated with tears^ 
that he would grant her wishes ; when he became more enraged ; 
said his daughter was a disobedient child; and wished him to 
break his knightly vows ; and repeated again an oath, that she 
should pass the remainder of her days in the nunnery of Ruperts- 
berg. I heard all this from the dressing closet adjoining the 
chamber, where they were. My poor lady could not reply ; but I 
heard her sobs: and, when her father left her, saying that he would 
see her again soon, and that she must make up her mind to obey 
his wishes; I ran in and there stood my dear kind mistress, with 
both her hands covering her face, while the large tears stole be- 
tween her delicate fingers, and coursed down her beautiful arms. 
I spoke to her, but she could not answer ; and I really feared her 
heart was going to burst. 

SCHRECK. 

Now don't cry, Sabine ! You'll make me cry too. 

SABINE. 

After many bitter tears, I heard her say, " Karl ! Karl ! my dear- 
est Karl ! I am your faithful Gisela ! " and then she suddenly seized 
my hand, (I did not know she had seen me till that moment) and 
cried, ** Oh ! Sabine ! find him ! bring him ! quick, quick ! my life 
depends on it! " 

SCHRECK. 

Now don't talk so, Sabine. 

SABINE. 

And so I think; for if they part those faith^l hearts, they will 
tear the life from them in doing it. 

SCHRECK. 

But how can I help the dear lady ? tell me ! 

SABINE. 

I will. I applied to Berthold first, who, after much talking, in- 
formed me, that the young knight is from home, but most probably 
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will return to-morrow ; if so, he must be somewhere in the neigh« 
bourhood : now I fear that this very night thej may send the sweet 
lady away ; (some strange men are now in the castle) and then, she 
will never have her liberty again. Haste, Schreck ! and make en- 
quiries on every side for Karl von Ehrenfels ! If you can gain tid- 
ings of him, tell him in a few words what you have heard from me^ 
and so will he be with us on the wind. Away ! 

SCHRSCK. 

I will, I will. But don't tell him, you know what. 

SABINE. 

No, no! but fly, Schreck, fly ! And you shall have any thing 
in the world you ask for, that I can give. 

SCHRSCK. 

I will, Sabine, I will. (Eaeunt.) 



SCENE IV.— GissLA's Chambsr. 

GISSLA. 

Oh, firightful climax ! ftom my mid-day bliss 
To darkest night of woe : I thought the presence 
Of my sole parent would confirm to me 
The mine of earthly happiness that lay 
Within my grasp : have I awaited him, 
To hear him now refuse me its possession ? 
To hear an unjust and heart-rending sentence 
Pronounc*d against me, guiltless as I am 
Of aught that can deserve a fate so dreadful; 
But one which I will ne'er consent to suffer? 

{Enter Hans.^ 

HANS. 

Well, Gisela, hast ponder'd on my words ; 
Beview'd my wishes for your destination ; 
The oath, which binds me so to order it ? 
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GI8ELA. 

I have, my fiither ; but cannot obej. 

HANS. 

Am I then master of these vine-clad hilk ? 
The Lord of Rudesheim and its domain 
Will all obey me, but a stubborn daughter ? 
Who was it gave thee life ? 

GISELA. 

Almighty God! 

HANS. 

But who appointed by him for thy father 1 

GISELA. 

Ah, father ! thou hadst never had the name, 
Had it not pleased a mightier than thou. 
And yet a kinder Father, so to will it. 
And when in mercy infinite he gave 
Me life, and plac'd me in this beauteous world. 
He gave me to thy care, and not to bondage. 

HANS. 

Would'st thou shake off thy filial obedience ? 

qilSELA. 

Oh, no ! I will most willingly obey 
In every thing that can with right be ask'd ; 
(Thou didst thyself approve the choice of Karl) 
Thou hast no right to send me into bondage. 
A firee knight*s daughter would herself be free. 

HANS. 

Dost count it slavery to worship God? 

GISELA. 

Not where I will, and when I feel the need : 
In public, on the Christian's sabbath day ; 
In private, daily, when with heartfelt tears 
For all my errors, and with boundless thanks 
For daily gifts and benefits receiv'd, 
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And all th' innocent pleasures of the world 
To enjoy in moderation kindly offer'd : 
By such pray'rs, and by studying the face 
Of nature round me, would I serve my God. 

HANS. 

For study and for pray'r thou'lt have fit time. 

GISSLA. 

Have I not ever been a duteous child ? 

Then grant me this one boon, my dear, kind father ! 

Do not consign me to a hated bondage, 

A bondage, father, worse than death ! 

HANS. 

Do'st think 
Thy silver-ton'd voice and honied speech 
Can give a verdict, which my oath forbids ? 

GISELA. 

No oath can bind to practise wickedness : 
Fulfil thy word, and give my hand to Karl. 

HANS. 

Thou art not destin*d, girl, to be his bride : 
Thy life, I say, is dedicate to Heav'n. 

GISELA. 

Karl is my life; if I lose Karl, I'm dead, 
And need but seek the grave assigned me : 
It is before me, 'neath the op'ning wave. 

HANS. 

'* Dead !" did she say ; does she mean dead in sin? 
Within the convent walls thou may'st confess. 
And pardon seek in solitary pray'r. 

GISELA. 

Confess my secret sins to sinful man. 

When God can read my heart, to whom I stand 

Accountable for all its thoughts ! to man 

I never will confess ; or, if to man. 
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To Karl, my future husband, to whose ear 
Its secrets are reveal'd, as his to mine ; 
And as we've lov'd, so will we pray together. 

HANS. 

What heterodoxy has the girl ta'en up ! 
Again, I swear, thou shalt not be his bride ! 

GISELA. 

Oh, pardon ! pardon, Heaven ! if I do 

A deed that is not pleasing in thy sight. 

Distraction shoots across my harass'd brain ; 

The thought of losing Karl and liberty; 

Of changing silken bands of love for chains 

Of slavery, has plac'd a burden on 

My heart, so great, it weighs it down to death. 

Nor could I live, if I were false to Karl ; 

My life would then be justly forfeited 

By my own word ; death would not be less certain, 

'TwoTild only be more slow, more terrible ! 

To die false-hearted, having lost his love. 

Were worse than death ; compar'd with such a death, 

A hopeless, ling'ring, miserable death. 

That which will lead to Karl, were life itself. 

My life is thine : I come, dear Karl, I come. 

Wrapt in the flowing river's wat*ry shroud ; 

Behold my bearers to his castle gate. 

To murmur, as they waft me 'neath its walls, 

'' 'Tis thy betrothed, thy faithful Gisela." 

HANS. 

Thou art not mad ! and make no vain attempt 

To firight me from my purpose by a threat, 

The putting which in execution, 

A woman's weakness will secure thee from. 

GISELA. 

Thou dost not know the strength of plighted love. 
Wilt thou have pity, father, on thy child ? 
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HANS. 

Obey me, girl, to live yet many years 
Within the convent ! I will lead thee to it. 
'Twere dangerous to see thy lover more. 

GISELA. 

Stand back, my father ! There is time : one word ! 

HANS. 

No more ! I've those now waiting in the court. 
Upon whose ear entreaties fall unheard : 
With them thou'lt find persuasion useless ! (Calling) Schelm ! 
Bring up my ministers, thy colleagues ! 60 
Thou must, for thus : (Hans advances^ with Schelm and 

Soldiers who enter y to seize Gisela.) 

GISELA. 

Hopeless ! dear Earl, I*m thine. 
TGisELA throws herself from the window.) 

HANS. 

Pow'rs of heaven and earth, stand hj a wretch ! 
Say, I am blind ! my child is still before me ! 
Speak, Gisela— -my child, my darling child ! 
I'll grant thy wish ! 

No word ! no rustle of her garments ! Ah ! 
I see the hell I've lighted by my madness. 

To rack myself within ! Out all the castle! 

Can there be hope, she may not yet — ? No ! No ! 

I dare not whisper what they are to find. 

But I will head them, though the sight should blast me ! 

{Exit UjLSiSyfollowed by Schelm, &c. 



END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — Room in Bromserburg. 

{Enter Hans.) 

Hans. 

When I look back, 'tis almost eighteen years, 
Yet I remember it as yesterday, 
The sweetest babe that ever mother press'd. 
With tears of heartfelt gratitude to heaven, 
Against her throbbing breast, was brought to me. 

And she who brought it, said, " Behold your daughter." . 

I scarce could, as I fondled it, controul 
The flood of fresh parental love that gush'd 
From all the open'd avenues of my heart. 
When it look'd up, and laugh*d, as oft it did. 
Or spread its tiny arms about my neck, 
I knew not how to cease caressing it ; 
And only did so when I feared to mar 
The tender bloom upon it's dimpVd cheek. 
As day succeeded day my affection 'twards 
The helpless innocent took deeper root. 
I felt the winds that chilled it, and when ill. 
My pulse grew quicker if the child tum'd pale. 
Then whilst it slept, I've sat by the hour by 
To gaze upon its little seraph face. 
Her mother died e'er she could lisp her name, 
Bequeathing, on her death bed, to my store, 
And to my practice, her maternal love. 
I tried to execute a twofold care 
Towards the infant^ from a constant dread 

I 



* 
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It might not long outlive my sainted wife. 
And later, as it grew, what pains I used. 
To rear and shield from harm that fragile flower. 
Can I have nurtnr'd it so many years, 
To crush it, like a savage, in an hour ? 
When did the fiend gain access to my soul, 
To change a father's to a devil's nature? 
My tears will flow ; my manliness is gone ; 
I am a poor, and weak, and broken wretch ! 

(Karl rushes on and draws his sword.) 

KARL. 

Defend thyself, thou, guilty of a crime, 

Whose heinousness is such, no single word 

Has yet been found to name it. Dost thou hear ? 

HANS. 

What would'stthou with me, Karl? — the charge is just ; 
I own its heinousness ; I feel its guilt. 
And, therefore, I have no defence to make 
Or for the crime, or now to save my life. 
(Karl, drawing a dagger.) 

KARL. 

Ah ! woman-slayer, and afeard to fight! 
Thus, then, I'll end thy miserable life ; 
Forfeit by cowardice as well as crime. 

HANS. 

What ! would'st thou stab me ? do't, and I will bless thee ! 

{Offers his breast,) 
Will kiss the death-fraught dagger, — now I know 
What 'tis I seek for : death ! 'tis death alone 
Can scare the gnawing vulture from my heart ; 
And, in a stupor of forgetfulness, 
Present an anodyne, which matchless pain 
May seek for in life's pharmacy in vain. 
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KARL. 

I came to take thy life, to punish thee, 
And find 'twould be a charitable act. 
A coward offers not his naked breast 
To the sword's point ! A criminal thou art, 
Yet not the hardened villain that I thought. 
Most wretched man ! and thus, I cannot strike. 
Oh, what a poison has thy misdeed pour'd 
Into my cup of life ! 

HANS. 

Thy grief is joy. 
Thy grief is joy itself compared with mine. 
What woe ! what woe ! what agony of soul ! 
Was ever woe like mine, for man to bear, 
And still live on ! How do my heart-strings-strain, 
And stretch to a tension threatening to burst. 
Whilst all my finest nerves respond to the call 
For full sensation in my misery's cause. 
And yet, towards my darling, gentle child, 
My only child ! who never in her life, 
By word or deed, had caus'd her father pain. 
Towards that child, ah, me ! my heart did show 
Itself a heart of adamant. Laugh on ! 
Laugh on ! ye accursed fiends, that rise and shout 
Against my ears, "how well, how finely murder'd !" 
The deed was yours, I say, the deed was yours, 
Who howFd, intent on mischief, through my lips, 
A language that was foreign to my thoughts. 

KARL. 

His woe and penitence disarm my wrath 5 

His present jDunishment is greater far 

Than that with which I thought to visit him. 

HANS. 

I stalk curse-smitten, like the outcast Cain ; 

■ 

When day, I wish for night, when night for day. 
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My household 6y me as I near them, or, 

If forced by chance to face me, stand aghast, 

And stare upon their master, as a man 

Might shudd'ring stare upon a first seen plague spot. 

KARL. 

Can it alleviate my wretchedness, 
To know that there exists another, doom'd 
To bear a greater load of grief than mine? 
Oh, no ! my dearest Gisela is gone. 
And I can still endure the light and life. 
Because no crime is mingPd with my care, 
And I can vaunt my honor yet unsullied. 

HANS. 

'Tis true, *tis true, honor alone can make 
The light a blessing ; let me away from hence ; 
My hours are few ; prostrate before the altar, 
With clasped hands, in speechless misery, 
By tears and sobs I would procure from heav'n 
One moment's freedom from my ceaseless sorrow. 

KARL. 

'Twill be no blessing, should thy time be long : 
But if employ'd in penitential tears 
And prayers, that time shall not be shortened by 
My hand ; go ! seek thy pardon from a God, 
Whose love of mercy far outweighs his vengeance. 

HANS. 

Alas ! I scarce can hope it at his hand. 
And yet it was a wish to keep the oath 
(Although a rash one) I had made to God, 
By which I caus'd the horrid act. 

KARL. 

So rumour whisper'd, but I gave it no credit ; 
Why swear to sacrifice the greatest treasure 
Of which you were possessed, unpitying? 
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HAMS. 

Fearing myself a prisoner for life, 

I vow'd, if freed, to dedicate my child, 

In show of gratitude, to heaven's service ; 

And when I found myself at liberty. 

My knightly honor cried, ** Perform your vow.'* 

KABIi. 

'Twas loss of honour striving to perform it. 

UAIIS. 

I feel it was full well ; unwittingly 

I fancied 'twas a crying sin to break 

A free knight's oath when I bad power to keep it. 

I now perceive 'twas an unlaw^l oath. 

Too late discover it a tenfold sin 

To wish to sway the actions of my child, 

By force deprive her oi her liberty ; 

To shut her from the world and all its pleasures. 

Most fearfully my conscience smites me now. 

I do not ask to live ; if, by my death, 

I can atone my fault, hear me, oh, God ! 

Such being thy will, I will resign my breath 

Most willingly, and pray thee to recall it. 

KARL. 

'Twere stone that could not S3rmpathize with thee. 

HANS. 

Canst thou forgive the cruel injuries 
Which fall, by this catastrophe, on thee ? 

KARL. 

Revenge cannot bring back my happiness ; 
Forgiveness is a virtue, one might call 
" Emblem of Gisela." I'll forgive thee, Hans, 
The wounded spirit which I bear ; and though 
My stream of sorrow flows in fullest tide, 
Thy wretchedness has swallow'd up my rage. 
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HAKS. 

Thou hast removed in part the galling load 

With which my wretched heart is charg'd, brave Karl; 

'Tis heav'n alone can grant the rest. Farewell. 

(Eani Hans.) 

KARL. 

Thank God, this blade is still unstained with gore ; 

I will da honor to thy memory, 

My fiedthful love, henceforth, by other deeds, 

Than wreaking vengeance on thy woe-worn father. 

If vengeance be ordained, it will follow 

Equally sure, from fitter hands than mine. 

His heart was slander'd by a stubborn will ; 

He thought to have his will, and broke his heart. 

He cannot live, and living still be sane ; 

Shoidd life hold on, his reason will give way ; 

Either were sad to witness, death or madness. 

I must away from this ill-omen*d spot. 

And in some distant clime, an errant knight. 

Learn to endure the loss I can't forget. {ExU.) 



SCENE II. — Room in Ehrenfels Castle. 
Rose and Henrt. 

ROSE. 

How shall we gather strength to bear this blow ? 

And if to us severe, to poor Sir Karl 

A tenfold heavy visitation, more 

Than common minds could stand against, unshatter*d. 

Will he avenge her death ? 
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HENRY. 

Now is he gone. 
Foaming with rage, to her unnatural sire, 
He would not trust, as usual, to me, 
His squire, to bear the challenge by his gauntlet. 

ROSE. 

And when aveng'd, his plans for the future are ? 

HENRY. 

If heav'n should give (as doubtless 'twill ordain,) 
The victory to injur'd innocence. 
The trial by battle finished, our brave knight 
Will turn his back upon his native scenes. 
Grown hateful by the fate of Gisela. 

ROSE. 

Will he depart alone ? 

HENRY. 

No, Hose, my duty 
Requires that I should tender my best service. 

ROSE. 

And leave thy wife ? 

HENRY. 

It must be, for a time ; 
But should thy husband take his leave a squire, 
And on his re-appearance come a knight, 
Would not our separation be repaid ? 

ROSE. 

Oh ! let not visionary honors fill 

Thy heart, ambitious of ennoblement. 

I shoidd not love thee more, a belted knight. 

Than I do now, a gentle trusty squire. 

HENRY. 

Already do I pant, dear Rose, to try 

My prowess in the lists ; or more, to engage 

In mortal combat with some hostile warrior ! 
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My brain is fir*d to reap the fair renown, 

That tilt, or duel in a rightfdl cause 

Present. Can I preserve, by skill in arms, 

My life, and win a knightly sword and spurs; 

Hear, while I sketch, and with the joy of hope, 

Blazon my predetermined coat of arms. 

The noblest of all flowers shall be my bearing; 

As thus, upon a field azure, in fess, 

A Hose, barbed and seeded proper, argent : 

Azure, emblem of loyalty and justice : 

In fess, the point in which the heart is situate : 

A Hose, to show to whom that heart is given : 

Argent, the metal that betokens virtue. 

ROSE. 

How can thy heart conceive such vain ideas. 
When grief unboimded claims its every thought ? 

(Angrily) 
Thou shall not now desert me in my sorrow. 

{Weeps.) 
Thou canst not leave me thus, a prey to grief. 

HSNEY. (Approaching her.) 
When anger sits on beauty's cheek, 
'Tis like a blight which lists to seek 

The Bosebud with its stain ; 
But tum'd to tears, 'tis like a shower. 
Which, moistening the lovely flower, 
Restores its bloom again. 

ROSE. 

Ah, me ! thou lov'st me not as formerly ! 

HENRY. 

By all that's good and virtuous, I do ! 
From this I hope to gain some consolation, 

{Shewitfg her picture.) 
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During my absence, for thy loss ! by this 

Would prove my £uth shall still be true and constant. 

(Offering her ajewet) 

ROSE. 

Bright gems are hateful to a lonely heart ! 

{Turning away*) 

HENRY. 

Do not reject, dear Rose, this trivial gift; 
For, when T think that we so soon must part, 
I fain would leave, with one I love so well, 
Some token to relieve my drooping heart. 
May kind heaven grant my banishment be short ! 
For whilst thy melting voice ff^ls on my ear, 
The transient hours pass in a flash of bliss. 
But, far away, each day will prove a year. 
Do not reject, dear Bose, this trivial gift. 
But let it on thy gentle bosom rest ; 
I will but wish that gentle bo8(Mxi*s thoughts 
May sometimes dwell on me, and I am blest. 
And Iqnd heaven grant my banishment be short. 
Which knows my joy when thy soft glance I meet ; 
E'en though thy presence be a sign of deathi 
Welcome the gift, I'll perish at thy feet ! 

ROSE. 

Yet I remember well, thou wice did'st say : 

** Twere worse than death to part from her I love ;" 

So now say I, 'twere death to part from thee. 

But tell me not, in playful sonnet's tone, 

That which a solemn dirge would more befit. 

In any form, an ill unbearable. 

HENRY. 

Thou could'st not bear the hardships of our travel ; 
Thy tender frame would be a prey to sickness, 
Or worse, perchance, to roving hostile bands. 

K 
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ROSE. 

Mj limbs are feeble, but my heart is strong ; 
And I will follow thee throughout the world. 

HENRY. 

Wilt thou not curse me, if an evil fate 

Should lead thee captive to a loathsome dungeon, 

To pine away thy precious life unseen? 

ROSE. 

No ! I will bless thee to the end of life ! 
Will bless thee with my last expiring sigh ! 

HENRY. 

Or should a lustfiil victor offer thee 
(Holding the dagger's point against thy heart,) 
Death or dishonor ; thou wilt curse me then ? 

ROSE. 

No, Henry ! welcome death deprived of thee ! 

HENRY. 

Enough, enough, why do I torture thee ! 

I am convinc'd, who needed not conviction. 

Come to my arms, sweet solace of my home ! 

I will not further test thy staimch affection ; 

Needful companion wheresoe'er I roam ! (Embrace.) 

ROSE. 

Am I then happy in the midst of sorrow ? 
The dread of greater grief has chas*d away 
That which oppressed me, and when found ideal. 
Has giv'n me comfort, when I dar'd not hope it. 

HENRY. 

And now to meet Sir Karl. — Thou to thy chamber ; 
Prepare thyself a dress without delay ; 
But make a secret of your preparation ; 
To morrow's dawn may find us on our way. 
Thy name be Hertzig ; page, thy occupation. 

(Eweunt.) 
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SCENE IIL— •Chamber of Gisela ; the window bricked up. 

(Enter Hans, walking in his sleep.) 

There, nobody is near thee now, then rest 

My shattered, frighted, mind ! in vain ! in vain ! 

Tormentors hunt thee through the night watch ! bats 

Hit by my eyes ; I hear the schreech-owl shriek ! 

And, hark ! why does my faithful, deep-mouth'd hound 

So piteously whine ? Is it the hour 

When graves do gape, and restless spirits walk? 

I'll steal abroad, and in the darkness seek 

My murder'd child, and coax her back to life. 

This way, this way ; at last I've found her grave. 

{Going to the bricked up window,) 
I know it by the bareness of the earth; 
No flower springs upon it, for her life 
Was torn with violence from her youthftd frame. 
My child, my Gisela dear, listen to me : 
I had a dream last night ; may it come true ! 
That, could I bleed to death, and weep the while. 
Thou would'st arise, and bloom again, and pardon 
That which I made thee do : oh ! I will shed 
My heart's blood o'er thy tomb, if thou wilt smile. 
And call me " Father," as was once thy wont ! 
She does not stir ; I doubt if she be there. 
For echo, to my cry, flings back the sounds, 
" My child, my child," as though the ground were hollow. 
I'll seek her elsewhere. 

{Enter Berthold.) 

BERTHOLD. 

Whither has he wander'd ? 
His chamber door stands open ; and methought 
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I beard his footsteps in the corridor; 

Or was the low, repeated sound some death watch ? 

HANS. 

Yet, could I scrape away the yielding soil, 

(My hands have still some strength) I might convince 

My doubtmg heart. {/Scraping the wall with his fingers) 

BERTHOLD. 

Ah ! my poor master's voice ! 
Great God ! preserve his reason unimpaired. 
What does he there? 

HANS. 

Fruitless are all my efforts : 
The hateful earth falls back into its place 

As I remove it silence ! death- like silence ! 

(Kneels down and listens,) 
They are forsworn, who say I wish'd thee harm. 
Arise, my Gisela; thus, on his knees. 
Thy broken-hearted father calls thee, child ! 

Again, the echo, " child." she is not there, 

{Rising ^ and leaving the window.) 
I see. 

BERTHOLD. 

He glares upon me with dilated 
And fixed eyeballs, yet beholds me not. 
Poor knight ! his sorrow leaves him not the sleep 
Nature demands t* enjoy like other men ; 
The sleep of death alone can give him rest : 
'Twill soon be his : are those the giant limbs 
Lately so stal worth, and so powerful ? 
What an emaciated trembling frame 
Now constitutes his body ! 

HANS, {with his hack towards Berthold.) 
Who art thou ? 
Old silver-headed man, who slowly rises t 
Upon the river's further bank : what is it 
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Thou boldest forward to my anxious gaze ? 

White linen dripping with the stream's bright pearls ? 

He nears me, walking on the water. Yes ! 

Remove that form concealing veil! away ! 

Get hence ! thou new and terror-striking phantom ! 

Tall grinning skeleton ! that spring'st between^ 

To hide it from my view ! Ah ! now I see, 

A maiden's face, how wan ! yet beautiful ! 

Can I mistake those cherish'd features? No ! 

It is my child ! it is ! stay, stay ! I come ! 

Oh, bear her not away again ! I come ! 

I come ! I come ! (Eant Hahs.) 

BERTHOLD. 

Can I refrain from tears, 
To see him in a state so piteous? 
Awake, his thoughts do wander, and he scarce 
Can answer, when addressed, but with deep sighs 
And mutt'rings indistinct, irrelevant 
To that which claims discussion: in his sleep. 
His mind is, on the contrary, alive 
To all around, if I take not more in 
Than others see : already have I heard 
Him converse hold, with whom I know not ; oft 
He cries aloud ; now he gets up and walks. 
And speaks, as though he had communion 
With beings of another world, to us 

Invisible : can it be possible 

(A horrid thought occurs and makes me shudder) 

That he has listened to the evil one ; 

Has sought for knowledge supernatural ? 

(Many have aim'd at such forbidden power,) 

And thus have caus'd the ills his house has suffered; 

There is a dreadful myst'ry hanging round 

Our late misfortunes! Answer me, ye learned ! 
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Who but the prince of darkness can have cau8*d| 

By crafty wiles, the lamentable fate 

Of such an angel as the Lady Gisela ? 

To do good was her chief delight : but He, 

Who is the author of all good, hurls not 

His vengeance on a guiltless head, 'tis that 

Which common sense runs counter to, to think. 

What cause then ? — ^Yet in vain th' attempt to solve 

Such subtle questions ; 'tis enough for me 

To beg deliv'rance from the tempter's snares. 

My duty bids me watch my wretched master, 

As long as he is here ; not long, I fear. 

To me he has been ever kind. 'Twere shame, 

(Forsaken as he is by all beside,) 

To leave him : No : old Berthold will remain 

To close his eyes, and pray God's mercy on him. 

I'll see if he has laid him down again. (Exit.) 



END OP THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Castle Yard at Ehrenfels. 

Henrt de Philibert. 

Who can unfold the mysteries of life ? 

I hear of wretches crown'd with every good. 

And of the good o'erwhelm*d like wretches, curs*d 

With frightM losses or untimely deaths. 

How are we cheated by the dreams of joy, 

Which rise before our unsuspecting sight. 

And say, " Behold realities to come ;" 

We seize, and often find them cups of poison. 

Blindfold and vain we wend a crooked way 

In our pursuit of happinessr, and cause 

The very evils which we try to shun. 

We kill the peace of mind we hope to rear. 

By ign'rance of the fitting mode of culture. 

The failure is, I fear, our work. Poor man ! 

Learn to endure the loss of all you have. 

And sigh for nothing which you do not own ; 

For so much Tb required from the best. 

Your real happiness is not on earth. 

Fortune is partial ; justice follows death : 

Life is but death; death leads to lasting life. 

Misfortunes make the moralist, and thus. 

Misfortunes work their good ; those of Sir Karl 

Have dealt such heavy blows upon his heart. 

That, made as 'tis of malleable matter. 

It's fair proportions will be quite beat down. 
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Altho*, by heav*n confirmed, it will not break. 
Behold him, where he walks, in mournful guise. 

(Enter Karlj 

KARL. 

Oh ! what a change of vision, trusty squire. 
What an ill throw of fortune, since we parted ; 
When hope, delusive goddess, fill'd my breast. 
Surrendered now a prey to fell despair ! 
Can I expect to vanquish such a foe ? 

HSNRY. 

The motto which you bear, Sir knight, responds. 
Thus : " Willst du siegen lemen, leme dulden."^® 
The conquest may be difficult, but not 
Impossible. 

KARL. 

Then I must quit a spot 
Where every object, offered to my view, 
Reminds me of th' irreparable loss 
Of Gisela, and with her, joy and peace ! 

HEIVRT. 

Say when you would depart; I will attend you. 

KARL. 

And leave your home for voluntary exile ? 

HBNRY. 

Honor and duty make a home for man 
Wherever he pursues them. 

KARL. 

Nobly said. 
My faithfiU squire ! 

HENRT. 

Believe me, though a squire 
Be my degree, the service that I owe you, 
I do most willingly, and will till death. 
Where'er you lead, Sir Knight. 
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KARL. 

No, not till death. 

HSNRT. 

Indeed, 'tis true ; why not ? 

KARL. 

If your renown 
Should prove a match for your fidelity, 
You will be dubb'd a knight, and win your spurs ; 
And give thenceforth your fealty to God, 
Your service to the cause of injured virtue. 

HENRY. 

No other hap would make my present office 
Be chang'd without regret ; but that, I own, 
Would be the happiest hap I could desire. 

KARL. 

I soon may give occasion to your courage 
To prove itself no phantom in your breast. 
We will at once to some more stirring scene. 
Lit up by deeds of arms, than these serene, 
To me now moumfiil Rheingau's hills afford. 

HENRT. 

I wait your orders. 

KARL. 

Have, my trusty squire, 
My palfrey and my charger both prepared 
At twelve o'clock this night, with men at arms. 
And archers fitting to complete a "lance." 

HENRY. 

At midnight would you go, when lowering darkness 
Throws a dense curtain o'er the well-known face 
Of Ehrenfels and Bromserburg and all around ; 
Nor take one parting look at Fatherland, 
As we are carried fi'om our long-lov'd homes? 

L 
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KARL. 

The scenes I loved to gaze on formerly, 

Make my heart bleed when now I dwell upon them. 

Their smiles are chang'd to frowns, their peace to gloom, 

And e'en their beauties mock my misery. 

The river, like a serpent steals along. 

Eager to seize its prey, shining in guile. 

The pleasures of my native land are poison'd. 

I'll leave it as I'd leave a tainted city. 

With head averted, and with closed eyes. 

Without a wish to linger or look back. 

The Sim shall not be witness to our parting. 

HSNBT. 

Already is he hastening to lave 

His blood-red disk in occidental seas, 

And creeping twilight will be soon a-foot. 

KARL. 

Yet, ere the day be closed, one spot alone 
I wish to visit, the most mournful one 
To me on earth. 

HENRY. 

Oh! go not near it then. 

KARL. 

The grave in which she sleeps, the hallow'd spot, 
(More hallow'd that it holds her dear remains) 
Where they have laid such beauty at the burial. 
That nature has no mould in which to form 
Again her equal. 

HENRT. 

Better never form'd. 
If, being form'd, to meet a death as sad. 

KARL. 

Malicious fate ! how have I sour'd thee, 
That thou hast dash'd, vindictive, from my lips 
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The cup of joy, which, in full confidence 
Of power to quaff, I had already raised ? 

HENRT. 

Draughts are presented at the feast of life, 
For which no pledger can be found t'ensure 
Our safety in the drinking. 

KARL. 

Few have drunk 
A cup like this. 

HENRY. 

Be thine the part to show 
More courage than is common in the sufferance. 

KARL. 

Posterity will say our woful tale 
Is some fictitious work of fertile brain, 
Made from the sum of human miseries. 
To harrow up the souls of weeping listeners. 

HENRY. 

Men gape for grief in others : since your tale 

Is doubly sad from being true, its truth 

Will, to augment its sadness, be believ'd. 

And let them hear that Karl von Ehrenfels, 

Depriv'd of ev'ry earthly happiness — 

Of his heart's idol ; doom'd to see her corse 

Borne to the tomb, when he had thought to lead her, 

Radiant in youth, and peerless elegance , 

Beauty and virtue, to the sacred altar : 

Let them be told, I say, that Karl, thus fated. 

And heart-sick near to death, and bow'd to th' dust 

By this unequaird, unexpected blow, 

Rais'd not one murmur against Providence ; 

But, with submission to the will of Heav^n^ 

Renouncing all the vanities of life. 

And loyal to the memory of her, 
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To whom his heart was given, gave his arm 
To aid the cause of suffering innocence 
Throughout the world, and died as fam'd in arms 
As he had liv'd a true and faithful knight. 

KARL. 

That were, my squire, most truly to be written 
In a renown*d, if not envied page 
Of history. 

HENRT. 

Your mind might earn that place, 
And, as a paragon for faithful love, 
Hand down the names of Karl and Gisela. 

KARL. 

As that sweet soul was in her plighted troth 
Faithful to death, so shall my faithful heart 
Cherish her blessed name, my dying lips 
Pronoimce it ; and through life my arm and sword, 
For virtue in distress, exert their prowess : 
But should my name be known to future ages, 
Fame will reward my good intentions far 
Beyond the merits of their poor success. 

HENRY. 

Good deeds outlive the crumbling universe, 
They will overrun the globe through time, then rise 
On high like incense to eternity, 
For seraphs' praise. 

KARL. 

Enough : we must not loiter, 
Till night has don'd his ravtn livery. 
Let me perform the melancholy duty 
Which I have nam'd, then straightway to the saddle, 
For distant climes and actions, pVhaps for death. 
Who fears the death, which, though it proves us mortal. 
Presents immortal glory and renown ? (Exeunt) 
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SCENE IL— The Tomb of Gisela. 

Sabine sitting on the grave. 

My poor sweet mistress ! was this the choice they gave you, in 
return for your gentleness and kindness to all ? A convent or a 
grave : imprisonment for life, or the range of a coffin : and you have 
chosen the latter! but you shall not lie imcared for in your cold 
couch. You shed around my mother's death-bed tears and words 
of comfort, and I will strew your grave with flowers and tears. Oh ! 
how these flowers resemble your sweet self ! they blossom'd but a 
short time back, and now they droop and die ! My tears will not re- 
vive them, any more than they can bring you back to us ; but they 
will not cease to flow, nor will I to seek fresh flowers every day, till I 
sleep as you do. I know who will never rest as you do ! the mon- 
sters who caused your death, and by their threatenings scared you 
from us. - 1 hope my heart will not break quite ; for, though I do not 
wish to stop the grief the loss of the dearest lady ever bom gives 
me, when I am dead, nobody will come and sit by you, and cover 
your tomb with roses and lilies. I must go and gather some more. 
I shall soon be back. (Exit,) 

(Enter Karl.) 
Poor, broken flower ! is this thy resting place ? 
And such the end of all my dreams of rapture : 
The idol of my soul, the sweetest child 
Of nature, torn away, by savage death. 
E'en at the moment when, with boundless joy 
Of heart's intoxication, I had thought 
To press her fondly to my throbbing breast, 
And vow to guard through life the peerless treasure. 
Thy life how short ! and yet no length had shewn 



I 
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A heart more faithful. Thou in love as strong 

As poet's fiction ever dared to sing 

Above reality. If I could raise 

Thee now again from out thy cheerless grave, 

Give thee the pulses requisite for life, 

And lay myself, thy substitute, to sleep • 

Below the earth, thy tried fidelity 

Were barely recompens'd. Oh, noble soul ! 

Henceforward will I live to think of thee ; 

To act for thee alone ; to strive to do 

Whatever thy pure mind had done. Sweet heart ! 

Thou, by thy kindness, wast distress's champion, 

Such will I try to be by knightly aid. 

Thou dead and cold ! Yet why talk to the dust ? 

And to thy outward beauty's mouldering clay ? 

{Looking up.) In yon pure heaven's arch thy spirit soars, 

And, seraph-like, looks smiling down on earth. 

Hover aroimd thy Karl, thy champion ! 

How can I ever cease to mourn thy loss ; 

Although I know thee gone to realms of bliss ! 

{Enter Sabine with flowers.) 
Sabine. 
There is one other then who thinks of her and weeps for her. 

KARL. 

What would you, girl ? 

SABINE. 

I would shed tears for murder'd innocence ! 

KARL. 

I can't forbid you that. What have you there ? 

SABINE. 

Hoses, emblems of her beauty ; lilies, emblems of her innocence, to 
deck her tomb. 

KARL. 

Perform your office, kind and gentle maid ; 
Then leave me here, I pray, alone. 
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SABINB. (Putting down theflowers.) 
Oh ! Sir Karl, you don*t know how good she was to my poor dying 
mother ; how kind she was to me : do not drive me away, and I 
believe I can reward you for your charity. 

KABL. 

Poor, sobbing thing ! then stay, if you did love her. 

SABINE. 

Thank ye, thank ye, and now your reward. I believe you will be 
faithRil to her, who so richly deserved your love; and, if you assure 
me yourself, I will give you this little scarf, which I stole from her 
neck, as they drew her dear form to the shore. I dried it, but, 
whilst looking at it, my tears have dropt upon it, and made it again 
wet, quite wet. I hope you will not value it less for that, 

(Taking a scarf from her bosom,) 

KABL. 

I do accept the gift, the precious gift. 

With thanks unbounded, gen'rous, faithful Sabine ! 

{Holding out his arm,) 
Bind it about my arm ; and may the arm 
Be from the shoulder hack'd and torn away. 
When I forget to raise it in the name 
Of Gisela and virtue : this I pray. 

SABINE. 

Yes, Sir Knight ! I believe you will love her memory as much 
as you loved the sweet lady herself when alive. At any other time 
I would not have been so bold as to address you as I do now. It is 
the only thing in which I am strong. Will you not help me to strew 
the flowers over her tomb ; you will find it soothes grief more than I 
can express to you. 

KABL. 

I will, I will ; bring hither, girl, the flowers : 

(Sabine takes up the flowers,) 
To-day I'll strew them o'er the sepulchre; 
Be you, henceforth, its sole and constant guardian. 
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(Kabl hegiuB to strew theftowers,) 
Fall gently on her grassy covering ; 
Mix thy sweet odours with the balmy air 
That softly breathes around her lowly bed. 

SABINE. 

Oh, dearest soul ! dearest departed mistress ! 

(Scene closes y rvhile Kabl continttes to strew the flowers.) 



SCENE III. — Outside of Bbomsebbubg. 

Window of Gisela's chambeb seen, bbicked up. 

{Enter Berthold.) 
Ah, well-a-day ! The vigils I have kept. 
When slumber had refresh'd my weary limbs, 
But that I practised outrage to my feelings. 
To watch my troubled master ; and the toUs 
My age has undergone by day, have left 
Me scarce the pow'r of action; 'tis with pain 
My tott'ring steps have brought me to the castle, 
The task perform'd, which formerly I left 
To other hands till all had fled our service. 
Oh, for a bed ! that I may rest awhile ! 
Or I shall fall upon the earth, unconscious 
Of what and where I am ! The winds increase ; 
The clouds fly swift, and lower than their wont : 
It was a scowling simset, which betokens 
An angry night ! A little more exertion. 
And you shall be repaid, old worn-out body. 

By the short sleep exhausted nature claims. {Enters the castle.) 

(Thunder at a distance y approa>ching gradually.) 
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f Enter Henry, Rose, in apogees dress y and Earl.) 

KARL. 

The men at arms and horses may avoid 
This pelting tempest hy my short digression : 
Have they found shelter in the spacious cave 
Hard by the river strand, where I alighted ? 

henry. 
No doubt; I told them so to do, Sir Knight. 

KARL. 

'Tis well; I would not that my people suffer 
Each inconvenience that their master seeks. 

ROSE. (Jb Henry.) 
Oh, Henry ! 'tis a fearful night ! 

HENRY. 

Dear Hertzig ! 
Why would you not retire, as I entreated. 
Within the cavern ? lest your youthful frame 
Should suffer by exposure to a storm, 
So unexampled in its violence. 

ROSE. 

No, Henry ! let me stay near you, nor be 
A skulking page, when danger is about. 

HENRY. {Taking off his cloak.) 
Then I will wrap this mantle round you, child ! 
My hardiness will form a cloak for me. 

ROSE. 

Accept a thousand thanks, dear genVous squire ! 

KARL. 

Oft have I seen these walls in blissful peace, 
At noon, reflected in the deep blue Rhine ; 
Like some huge giant sleeping on its banks : 
Let me now catch them, peering through the night ; 
The tempest howling o*er their battlements ; 
Starting dull echoes in the vacant court ; 

M 
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With winds shrill whistling through the beat-in casements. 
What spell allur'd me hither ! 'Tis a sight 
Which suits the present temper of mj mind. 

ROSB. (To Henry.) 
What is his object in this ill-tim'd visit? 

HENRT. (To Rose.) 
I scarce can guess ; unless it suit his humour 
To gain a parting glimpse of Brbmserburg. 

EARL. 

The elements are waging civil war ! 

The earth frowns dark defiance to the sky, 

And Heav'n's artill'ry hurls the challenge back! 

The awful thunder bursts against the earth, 

At first a rumbling, and at last a roar ! 

Preceded by the forked lightning's glare. 

Of momentary but successive being! 

Whilst clouds, through darkness, pour their torrents down ! 

Thus deluge, noise, and fire, maintain the fight ! (Lightning.) 

ROSE. 

Oh, Henry ! shield me ! What a dazzlmg flash ! 

KARL. 

By Heav'n ! that was the balcony from which 

She met her death ! Blaze forth again, ye lightnings ! 

And let me gaze upon that spot once more. 

That spot alone, before I go ! {Thunder,) 

ROSE. {To Henry.) 

Support me, 
Dear husband ! 

HENRY. (To ROSE.^ 

Rose, bear up ! there is no danger. 
The storm is swiftly passing o'er our heads. 
Swept by the raging winds to distant plains, 

ROSE. (To Henry.) 
Oh, Henry! I confess I am unnerv'd. 
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HENRY. (To Rose.) 
Cry not for help, or you'll disclose our secret 
By your expressive dread ! there is no cause 
For further fear, dear Rose f 

ROSE. 

Then come to aid me. 
My sum of woman's courage ! Give me your hand ! 
There, now I shall have greater confidence ! 

KARL. 

What ! can you grudge me this poor parting boon? 
Or do you wait to concentrate your light ; 
With brilliancy t' illuminate the scene. 
As with a mid-day sun ? Dart forth ! shine out. 
Mysterious missives, from your grim abode 
In lowering skies ! kindle, with vivid lustre. 
Your fires upon the surface of the earth. 
Now hid in thickest gloom ; but for one instant^ 
I ask no more ! (Thunder and lightning. A bolt strikes the 

castle, and the hricked-up window begins to/all outwards,) 

ROSE. 

Defend us, gracious Heav'n ! 

(Faints, supported by Henry.) 

HENRY. 

The earth is riven ! 

KARL. 

What frightful crash was that? 
What have I begged ! yet vain and silly fool ! 
To mix thy empty babbling with the winds, 
And think the tempest howls but at thy bidding ! 
Heart of a pow'rless worm admire with awe ! 

HENRY. 

Oh, dreadful tragedy in nature's course ! 

KARL. 

Do earthquakes heave the ground, that thus it moves 

{Balcony falls, and discovers Hans ivalking in his sleep,) 
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Beneath my trembling feet ! Angels, be with me ! 
What pow'r has conjur'd up a sight so horrid ! 
Unearthly vision of a well-known form, 
Slow walking in mid-air ! 

HENRT. 

No spectre that; 
It is the wo- worn knight, (who walks in sleep, 
As I have heard from Berthold) pacing round 
His lost but still-beloved daughter's chamber. 
(Towards Rose.) Come, precious burden ! let me carry thee, 
Fainting and helpless, to the castle gate. 
The portal's arch will shield thee from the storm, 
And I will fain essay to rouse the warder; 
(If I can raise my voice above the tempest) 
And let the inmates know their master's danger. 

KARL. 

See ! he has tum'd his face towards us now ! 

With arms and hands outstretch'd, as though he sought 

To clutch some object, which his eyes are fix'd on I 

Although there is no human being near him ! 

And now with hurried gait he nears the gap. 

Made by the ruin'd wall ! Hans ! stay thy foot ! 

Great God ! if he advances yet one step, 

His life will pay the forfeit ! 

HENRT. 

'Tis too late ; 
And I stand fix'd and spell-bound to the spot ! 

KARL. 

Eyes, turn away ; nor glut thy love of horror, 
By gazing at a wretched fellow creature. 
Hushing to certain death unwittingly ! 

HENRY. 

Extremity of heartfelt anxiousness ! 
He moves again ! 
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HANS. 

I come, my child, I come! {Hjnna falls ; a shriek.) 

EARL. 

That shriek ! that piercing shriek ! which mocks the rage 
Of storm and wind, proclaims that all is o*er ! 

HENRY. 

Hi-fated sufifrer ! thou hast found an end 
Of all thy miseries, in the self-same grave 
To which thy erring zeal consign'd thy child ! 

KARL. 

Merciful order of an all- wise Providence ! (Curtain falls.) 



THE END. 



NOTES. 



Note 1. 
ACT I. SCBNB I.—* A century of sovereign sway, the term 
The christian kingdom of Jerusalem is considered to have existed for a 
century ; though from the accession of Godfrey of Bouillon, the first king, who 
-was elected in 1099, to the battle of Tiberias, when Guide of Lusignano, the 
last king was dethroned by Saladin the great, in 1187, is some years short of 
that length of time. 

Notel. 
SCENE i.-^That all crusaders may forthwith return, * 
Saladin, haying put an end to the kingdom of Jerusalem, generously gave 
the possession of the sepulchre to the Christians, and permitted the prisoners 
to go free. 

Note 3. 
Scene i. — Of warriors of the order of St. John, 
This act of cruelty is recorded of Saladin earlier than the time of this play. 

J^ote 4. 
SCENE II.— Within the Niederwald's sequester'd glades. 
The -view from the tercple in the Niederwald is one of the most beautiful 
on the banks of the Rhine. 

Note 5. 
SCENE III.— Look down upon the sounding Bingerloch : 
The Bingerloch was only passable by small yessels on the left side at that 
time. The fall was much greater than at the present day. 

Note 6. 
ACT II. SCENE I. — ^When loving, that is hardest. 

Xetyavov ro fcii ^iKviaott 

Xet'Ktvov ^i Ketl 0i'Xiiffeti 

Xety^ffrareirov Ss TretitTUit 

* A^TTfrvyj^uvuv ^t'Kovyret. — Anacreon, 
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Note 7. 
scsNB I.-* Von Rheinstein nam'd a lady bright, 
The names mentioned in this song are to be found in the neighbourhood 
ofEhrenfels. 

JsTote 8. 

SCENE II.— The smooth clear stream became a polish'd pavement ; 

August Klingemann says, " Sobald das Felsenthor von Bingen sich dir 
geoffnet hat, gehst Du in jenen gewaltigen Dom ein, welchen die Natur hier 
rings um Dich her erbauete. Dun kele Waldgebirge sind die Hallen, tausend 
j ahrige Felsen die Pilaster, Uber denen der blaue Himmelsbogen sich zur 
Kuppel wolbt." 

JsTote 9. 
SCENE III. — ^Baldwin the Third then rul'd Jerusalem, 
An historical fact : happened at the commencement of the second crusade. 

JsToie 10. 
ACT V. SCENE I. — " Wlllst du sicgcn lemen, leme dulden." 
*' Would'st thou learn to conquer, learn to endure." 
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